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NIBLO’S THEATRE, NEW YORK. 


The accompanying engraving is an accurate representation of 
the interior of Niblo’s well-known theatre, sketched on a recent 
opera night, showing the house crowded with spectators, and the 
stage set for a scene of Masaniello, with the fisherman and Fe- 
nella on the stage. Mr. Niblo has been identified with the amuse- 
ments of New York for many years, and not to know Niblo’s 
Garden is to be ignorant of one of the most popular places in the 
imperial city, The interior is very brilliantly decorated. The 
ceiling is in the form of a dome, painted in fresco, with gilded 
mouldings and carved trusses, the decorations consisting of alter- 
nate panel work and medallions. The front of the dress circle of 
boxes is ornamented with panels, the moulded edges of which are 


richly gilt. ‘The front of the second tier of boxes is ornamented 
with highly finished medallions and figures in bas relief, and to 
this row twenty five chandeliers are attached by gilded branches. 
The upper row of boxes is also richly ornamented with wreaths of 
flowers in alto relief, carved busts, etc. The gold of the ornamen- 
tation is relieved by a groundwork of delicate rose color. The 
columns which support the upper row of boxes have gilded capi- 
tals and bases. The proscenium, an important feature in a thea- 
tre,—one side of which is shown in our engraving,—is very 
graceful in its design and finish. On either side a light and lofty 
arch springs from a solid base enclosing a private box. A caryatid 
of life size, on each side of this box supports a handsome pediment, 
on which rest two cupids in high relief. Above each pediment is 


INTERIOR VIEW OF NIBLO’S THEATRE, NEW YORK. 


another private box, decorated in the same style, and terminated 


in a richly moulded and heavily gilt cornice, from which springs 


the arch of the proscenium, having a span of fifty-four feet at its 
base. The decorations of the arch are in strict harmony with 
those of the ceiling. A medallion in high relief forms the centre- 
piece, and the oblong panels on either sid2 are painted in fresco, 
with crimson borders, and rich ornaments, dead gilt. There are 
a number of private boxes draped with lace curtains. The seats 
throughout the house are furnished with hair stuffed spring cush- 
ions and backs, covered with maroon-colored velvet plush. In a 
word, no expense has been spared, to render this establishment 
elegant and attractive. Like all Mr. Niblo’s undertakings, this 


new and gorgeous theatre has been eminently successful. 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


AND GOLD: 
THE HEIR OF GLENVILLE. 


A DOMESTIC TALE OF REVOLUTIONARY DAYS. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


[conTixvED.] 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE VOLUNTEER.—A SECRET KEPT. 


Eanrty in the evening (it was Tuesday, the 18th of April, 1775), 
Sir Ashley Glenville was pacing restlessly to and fro in Lady 
O’Halloran’s drawing-room. It was now no secret that they were 
to be united; in fact, the banns of marriage had been already 
published at the King’s Chapel, and Sir Ashley’s frequent visits 
to the lady no longer excited remark. He passed very little of 
his time at the regimental quarters, neglected his military duties, 
and avoided his residence, because there he was constantly an- 
noyed by the presence of Paul Bolton, who was fast losing the 
self-restraint he had exhibited when first launched into good 80- 
ciety, and résuming his former habit of hard<drinking. His be- 
haviour, when under the influence of liquor, wasrade and insolent, 
and as the baronet dared not rebuke or chastise him, he fied to 
Lady O’Halloran, on whose strong mind his weak nature had 
learned to lean. 

He was now, as we have said, pacing the drawing-room to 
and fro. 

“Yes, I repeat, Agatha, they begin to treat me as if coward 
were branded on my forchead.” 

“Is it not your morbid sensitiveness that is ever causing you 
to suspect evil, Ashley ¢” 

“No; there are stories afloat to my discredit. My projected 
voyage to Halifax was construed into a flight. They dare to hint 
that I wished to avoid a danger I suspected to be imminent.” 

“Tt must not be said that the man Agatha O’Halloran weds is 
«a coward, Ashley,” said the lady, gravely. “I would rather 
weep over you, dead, than see you living under that imputation.” 

“ What can I do ?” 

“Can you not fasten the slander upon some individual ?” 

“No. They deal in innuendoes. Their thoughts are expressed 
in their cold manners, their want of cordiality. Ina word, my 
situation is very uncomfortable. Gage himself has ceased to 
treat me with consideration.” 

“ Very well, then, I should go to the fountain-head. It is 
pretty well known in our circle that some military movement is 
on foot.” 

“I shall not be designated to take part in it,” said Glenville. 

“You must go to Gage, Ashley, and that without delay, and 
offer him your services. If you volunteer, it will put a stop at 
once to any idle gossip injurious to your reputation.” 

“TI believe your advice is judicious,” replied Glenville. 
morrow I will see the commander-in-chief.” 

“ To-morrow may be too late. Go to-night—go at once.” 

“It is so chilly and unpleasant.” 

“Do not play the childish Sybarite, Sir Ashley. Be a man! 
Your honor requires it of you. Good heavens! if I were a man 
I should not hesitate a moment.” 

“You should have been a man!” said Glenville, half-admiring- 
ly ; “ you would have been a brave, high-spirited one. Well— 
good night, Agathe. If I do not return this evening, it will be 
because I have placed myself under another’s orders.” 

Wrapping his cloak around him, the baronet sallied forth into 
the street, and, calling at the Province house, was admitted, after 
some delay, to an audience with Gage. 

After some unimportant phrases, Glenville said : 

“« General, I think I have some reason for believing that some 
movement of troops is contemplated.” 

“I do not remember that I ever mentioned anything of the 
kind, Sir Ashley,” answered Gage, coldly. 

“ No, sir; but the common rumor runs to that effect.” 

“It is the duty of the soldier to await and obey orders,” an- 
swered Gage, drily. “I have not thought it necessary to issue 
any orders to you, Sir Ashley. It is well known that you have 
occupations enough to fill up your time without recurring to the 
rude and vulgar toil of arms.” 

Without noticing the implied sneer, though his consciousness 
of it heightened his color, the baronet replied : 

“I came, sir, with the view of offering my services in any op- 
eration that may be attempted. If my sword has been idle, it has 
been from no fault of mine; and if I have no particular fondness 
for drill and camp duty, I am no less ready to brave dangers in 
the king’s cause than the veriest martinet in the ranks.” 

“Spoken like a true Briton !” said the general. “Why did 
you not come to me before‘ You might have had a command. 
As it is, I have issued my orders to Smith.” 

“Then there is something going forward ?” 

“Ay; we march tonight upon Lexington and Concord, to 
seize the cannon and ammunition these rebels bave been collect- 
ing. There is no knowing how many of them there are, though 
I doubt whether the dogs will fight. But it is wise always to bé 
too strong. Hence I have detached eight hundred grenadiers and 
light infantry—a body strong enough to sweep the province.” 

“Then I am too late with my offer?” said Glenville, with an 
air of mortification, but secretly rejoiced that he should not be 
called upon to leave his comfortable quarter for field-service. 


“ To- 


“Not so!” said the general, as he sat down to the table 
and penned a hasty line. “Here, take this to Colonel Smith—he 
is now mustering his command upon the Common. You can 
serve him as a volunteer aid. Good night, Sir Ashley; you have 
no time to lose.” 

Glenville bowed, and wrapping his military cloak around him, 
left the commander-in-chief’s audience chamber, and descended 
the steps of the Province House. On his way to the rendezvous 
he called upon Lady O'Halloran and briefly informed her of the 
interview. He then hastened towards the camp. As he was 
passing a dark archway that pierced one of the old houses in Tre- 
mont Street, leading to the garden in its rear, a figure, closely 
wrapped in a cloak, quickly emerged from the darkness, and laid a 
hand upon his arm. - 

“ Make haste, Sir Ashley Glenville,” said the stranger. “ Tell 
Lieutenant Colonel Smith to push on his column to Concord with 
all speed. You have a fine march of eighteen miles before you ; 
but you will be too late, after all. You will never get our arms.” 

“ Your arms, dog! Who are you?” cried Glenville, throwing 
off the stranger's arm and unsheathing his sword. But the in- 
stant the stranger had spoken, he turned and glided away in the 
shadows of the houses, with a speed that baffled all pursuit. 

“ Our plans are already known,” thonght Glenville. “ Gage 
must be informed of this.’’ 

Retracing his steps, he waited upon the commander-in chief and 
informed him of the incident we have just named. 

A troubled expression passed over the general’s countenance. 

“Have we spies and traitors in our ranks?” he exclaimed. 
“This must be seen to. I will look to it that none of the rebels 
leave town to raise the country. But go to Smith at once and 
tell him to hasten his march. It is getting late already, and he has 
a long road before him.” 

Again taking leave of his commander, Glenville hastened to 
report to Lieut. Colonel Smith, whose command was already 
under arms. 

“I must order my charger saddled, colonel,” said Glenville. 

“Your order has been anticipated, Sir Ashley,” said a voice 
behind him. “Just see if these stirrups suit you.” 

“ You here !”’ cried Glenville, as he turned and recognized Paul 
Bolton, booted, spurred and cloaked, mounted on one of his hors- 
es and holding his favorite charger by the rein. 

“O, yes, Sir Ashley,” replied Bolton, carelessly. “ Receiving 
an intimation, no matter from what quarter, that you were going 
with the column, and thinking it a fine night for a ride, I made 
bold to saddle the horses. I go as an amateur, and to keep you 
company, my dear friend.” 

Glenville made no reply—but mounted. Soon afterwards, the 
column began to move. No drum-beat timed its steps ; but with 
the measured tread of second nature they moved silently down to 
the place of embarcation on the west side of the town, opposite 
to Lechmere’s Point. 

Meantime the stranger whose salutation had so startled Sir 
Ashley Glenville, made his way with all possible speed to the 
north end, where, giving a peculiar knock at the door of ahouse, 
in a side street, he was instantly admitted. The person who 
opened the door to him was no other than our old acquaintance, 
Clarence Grey. He was dressed as if for a journey—booted to 
the knee and spurred. A horseman’s cloak, clasped round his 
throat, opening as it fell, disclosed a pair of pistols secured in a 
leathern belt. 

** What news, Forrester ?” 

“ A detachment of eight hundred men is ordered to march for 
Lexington and Concord.” 

“Tt cannot be !” 

“1 heard the order given, with my own ears.” 

“ Then the committee must be informed.” 

“They know it already. But you must away, Clarence, be- 
fore your retreat is cut off. A horse is ready for you in the shed 
of the Black Bull in Charlestown. You will find a man waiting 
there ; he will ask you ‘what news?’ Your reply will be ‘ liberty 
or death.’ He will then give you the horse. Mount and ride for 
life to Lexington.” 

“ Shall I not give the alarm upon the road ?” 

“ Other messengers are entrusted with that. Two lanterns in 
the belfry of the North Church will give notice to our friends of 
the cmbarcation of the troops. Rouse the minute-men at Lex- 
ington. Tell Stanley I will join him ere midnight. Away, 
away! I tell you; every minute is precious.” 

“ But you—” 

“ Take no thoughts of me. I know how to take care of my- 
self. One word more. There are squads of British officers 
patrolling the roads. Don’t let them stop you. If need be, give 
them steel and lead !” 

“ Fear not, Forrester,” said the young man. 
duty.” 

He hastily extinguished the light, and sallied out into the street, 
where, with a firm grasp of the hand, he took leave of his com- 
panion. Hastening down to the water’s edge, he approached a 
little cove, overhung with bushes, where a small row-boat lay con- 
cealed. After looking cautiously round him, he gave a shrill, pe- 
culiar whistle. Instantly two men sprang out of the bushes. 

“ Mr. Grey !”’ said one of them. 

“ All right, my friends,” replied the young man. 

“Do you wish to cross to-night, sir?” asked the man who had 


“ Yes, with all possible speed.” j 

“Jump in, then, sir,” said the man, “and we'll hove her off.” 

Grey sprang into the stern. Wading beside it, the two boat- 
men, uniting their strength, pushed the boat into deep water, and 


“I know my 


leaping in, put out their oars and pulled lustily, but silently, to- 


wards Charlestown. They had wound cloth round the thole- pins, 
and not a creak, not a plash betrayed their movement. The dark 
boat and dark figures gliding over the water would have baffled 
keener eyes than those of the drowsy sentinels and watch on 
board the Somerset, that lay in the channel, her topmasts begin. 
ning to glisten dimly in the first rays of the rising moon. 

“ Give way, lads—give way !”” whispered Clarence, impatiently, 
“Every minute is worth untold gold.” 

But the faithful oarsmen required no stimulus. Their light 
boat flew like a sea-gull over the water, and as the keel grated on 
the opposite shore, Clarence sprang over the bow and bounded up 
the bank. He hastened to the tavern and entered the shed to 
which he had been directed. A man instantly advanced from the 
shade, with the salutation : 

“ What news ?” 

* Liberty or death,” whispered Clarence. 

“ Allright,” said the man ; and stepping to the back part of 
the shed, he returned, leading a powerful black horse. 

* This beast will go till he drops,” said the man. ‘“ Give him 
his head and he’s good for a thirty mile rush. But if he feels the 
spur he'll fly away with you.” 

Clarence patted the glossy neck of the superb animal, as he 
stood snorting and pawing up the ground with his fore feet, and 
then sprang into the saddle. When hé felta hand upon the rein, 
the horse reared, but the moment his fore feet strack the earth, 
finding no attempt made to check him, he dashed off at a swift 
trot, leaving a trail of fire behind him on the stony street. Cross- 
ing the Neck at this rapid gait, Clarence turned his horse’s head 
in the direction of Cambridge, and was dashing along with a 
slack rein, when half a dozen horsemen, suddenly emerging from 
a clump of trees, drew up across the road and barred his passage. 
The light was sufficient, and the party near enough to show Clar- 
ence that the horsemen, though wearing cloaks, were British 
officers in uniform. 

“ Halt!” cried one of-them ; “ there’s no passing here.” 

“Who are you, and what is your business ?” asked another. 

Without waiting to reply, Clarence wheeled his horse to the 
right, and gave him the spur. The fiery animal cleared a stone 
wall that bounded the road, at a flying leap, and alighted on the 
margin of a narrow clay-diteh, filled with water. This he crossed 
flying, and rushed upon the Medford road like a frighted deer. 
Turning in his saddle, Clarence saw that he was pursued. But 
four of the horses balked at the wall and ditch; two, however, 
cleared them gallantly, and came thundering up in his rear, the 
arms of the riders gleaming in the moonlight. 

“« Now, then,” cried Clarence, addressing his horse, “let’s sec 
what metal you are made of. Hie away! hie away!” 

And slacking the reins, waving his hand and pressing the row- 
els to the flanks of his horse, he urged on his flight. The animal 
arswered the call. Stretching out his nose and laying back. his 
ears, he broke into a dead run that carried his rider over the 
ground with the speed of an Indian arrow. The pursuers were 
soon distanced, but the horse refused to slacken his pace. Up 
hill and down hill, through mire and over stones, he held his way 
with the fleetness of a hunted stag. Sometimes horse and rider 


| plunged into deep woods. The rapid beat of hoofs marked their 


course through the darkness, and brought them like a flash out 
into the light again. Clarence had never rode at such a pace be- 
fore, nor had he ever been carried so lightly. Ere he anticipated 
he was in the streets of Lexington, and rousing the inhabitants 
from their slumbers. 

“To arms! toarms! The British are on the march !” 

From house to house, just pausing to rattle on the door with 
his riding-whip, and then the stern cry, ‘‘to arms!” roused every 
sleeper from his dreams. The captain of the minute-mei. was 
roused, and thg drummer hurried on his clothes and braced his 
instrument. Lights passed from window to window, and in a 
few minutes the whole town was astir. 

Having accomplished his mission by giving the alarm, Clarence 
rode straight for the Stanley homestead. Here, without dis- 
mounting, reaching up from his saddle, he tapped with his riding 
wand on the window of the room in which he knew Stanley slept. 

In a moment the window was opened, and the young man ap- 

at it. 

“ Who are you,” he inquired, “ at this time of night?” 

“ Hush! a friend—Clarence Grey.” 

“What has happened ?” 

“ Gage has ordered a column of troops to march to Concord 
and destroy the stores. They are now upon the road. As I 
left Charlestown, I saw the lanterns in the tower of the North 
Church, the signal we agreed upon to give warning of their move- 
ment. Dress yourself quickly. In the meanwhile I will get my 
horse out of the air ; he’s very warm.” 

Riding up to the barn, Clarence Grey dismounted. As he was 
fumbling with the latch of the door, he heard a footstep, and look- 
ing round, saw Julius Cesar, half dressed, and tubbing his eyes. 

“ What dis, mass’r, I hear? Redcoats comin’ to Lexington '” 

“ Such is the fact,” answered Clarence, 

“How many of ’em 

About eight hundred.” 

golly 1” 

“ Does that alarm you ?” . 

“Not exackly alarms—only dissatisfies me,” answered the 
black. ‘“ Why dey no gib us fortnight’s warnin’, mass’r? Den 
we might show ‘em odds. Neber mind, I aint tickler. Hullo! 
old Egypt, dat you ?” 

His last remark was addressed to the horse, and accompanied 
by 4 slap of the negro’s broad palm on the animal’s flank. The 
game creature, notwithstanding his sharp run, was playful as 4 
kitten, and yerked out his hind legs in reply to the salutation. 
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“ So you know him ?” said Clarence. 

“] knowd him well ’nuff when I was down to de Black Bull. 
And you see he know me fast ’nuff. Dat ere pigeon-wing wid de 
hind feet was meant for ‘how are you, Cesar? I’m bery glad to 
see you.” Yah,-yah! But you run into de house, mass’r. I'll 
rub de horse down. I see Mass’r ’Tanley has got a light in de 
kitchen. So we’s gwang to hab a crack at de redcoats, hey! I 
don’t know wedder I’se glad or sorry. Butran in de house, 
mass’r. I'll be in de house ’fore long, and fetch my old king’s 
arm and baggernet. De redcoats comin’! Well, if dat aint 
news, I gib it up.” 

Leaving the black to converse with himself and his dumb charge, 
Clarence Grey went into the house. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


REVELATION AND REUNION. 


Os reaching the kitchen of the farm-house, Clarence found 
that Stanley had raked open the fire on the hearth, and thrown on 
an armful of dry wood, and the genial blaze was peculiarly grate- 
ful after his ride through the chilly night-air. 

“ They are on the march, then ?” were nearly the first words of 
the young farmer. “ What time will they reach us ?” 

“Not for two hours yet. I rode here on the spur,” answered 
Grey. 

“ And their numbers ?” 

“ Some eight handred—so Forrester informed me.” 

“ Forrester! he is still in town, then. He has almost aban- 
doned his old haunt in the wood. He should be with us now.” 

“ He intimated that he would join us. I have notified Captain 
Parker—your comrades are mustering.”’ 

“T must join them,” said Stanley. ‘One word to my mother, 
and I am ready.” 

He was absent a few moments, and then re-appeared, his fine 
face glowing with enthusiasm. 

“God bless her !” said he, while a tear sparkled in his eye. 
“Such a spirit would*put a lion’s heart in a coward’s breast. Not 
one tear, only an exhortation to do my duty like a man.” 


As he was speaking, the young man took down from the hooks 
on which it rested on one of the cross-beams of the low ceiling, a 
heavy, old fashioned musket, and carefully examined the flint and 
lock. He next buckled round him a broad belt of untanned 
leather, to which a pouch well filled with ball cartridges was at- 
tached, the priming-wire depending from a chain. When his 
preparations were completed, Clarence rose to accompany him. 

“Let me go with you, Stanley,” said he, throwing his cloak 
around him. 

“Remain where you are for the present, if you please. If For- 
rester succeeds in getting out of town, he will come here first, and 
you had better see him. I do not wish to leave the house entirely 
alone. If I do not return in half an hour, you will find me at the 
public house in the village.” ; 

“You are going directly to the village, then ?” 

“There is one person I must see first,” said the farmer. “ You 
will not wonder,” he added, in a low tone, “ that I wish to speak 
a word to one who would have made me the happiest of men, if 
we had lived in different times.” 

“You are happy, Stanley, as it is,” answered Clarence, with 
emotion. “ It is happiness enough to be loved by one true heart. 
I feel it; I, who have no one in the wide world to love me.” 

He sank intoa seat, dejectedly, as he made this expression. 

“Mr. Grey,” said the young farmer, “there is one person be- 
neath this roof to-night, who, I am convinced, loves you as fond- 
ly as my Lucy loves me; and who is as worthy of your love as 
Lucy is of mine.” 

“Eleanor Williams ?” exclaimed Clarence. 

“Yes, Mr. Grey. Mother and I persuaded Mrs. Williams and 
her daughter to leave town while they had the opportunity—to 
escape the troubles we foresaw, and the attentions an officer 6f 
rank insisted on forcing on Miss Williams.” 

“An officer of rank !”” 

“Yes—Sir Ashley Glenville.” 

“Yet it was not Sir Ashley Glenville with whom I saw her on 
that most unhappy evening.” 

“No; that was a female in disguise ; an old flame of Sir Ash- 
ley’s, and now, I am told, like enough to marry him.” 

“And I wronged her in my thoughts—repulsed her innocent 
welcome when she ran to meet me! , I have deserved the mis- 
ery I have suffered.” 

“It will be all made up to you, Mr. Grey,” said the farmer, 
kindly. “Things may take a better turn; and who knows but 
two weddings may come about the same time.” 

Clarence smiled sadly, and shook the young farmer’s hand. 

_ Just as Stanley turned away to leave the room, a door leading 
‘nto the woodshed opened, and an extraordinary figure made its 
“ppearance. This was no other than Julius Caesar, ex-hostler of 
the Black Ball. On his head he wore an enormous bearskin cap, 
“second-hand blue coat, very much too large for him, enveloped 
his body in its loose folds, the broad flaps descending nearly to 
his heels; a pair of stout cowhide boots encased his legs; an 
‘normous cartridge-box was suspended by a cross-belt, and he 
carried on his shoulder a ponderous ducking gun. 

“Here we am, Mass’r ’"Tanley,” said the black. 

“Where did you get thins old muff on your head?” asked 


- “T purchased it, mass’r, long while ago, at a vandoo in Boston.” 
“You'll be a marked man if there happens to be any firing,” 

remarked Stanley. “TI advise you to wear your old hat.” 

“No, Mass’r "Tanley ; it don’t look sogerly. _I’se been takin’ 


a surreptitious glance in de lookin’-glass, and it strikes me de ’fect 
of dis bearskin am wonderful fine, mass’r.”’ 

“I fancy that the effect of a bullet just about four inches below 
the brass plate will be yet more striking.” 

“ Pshaw! who’s afraid, mass’r? Not dis nigger, anyhow.” 

“Well, come along, Cesar.” 

“ For’ard march !” shouted the black, and he followed his em- 
ployer out of the house. 

“ Eleanor here !”’ said Clarence. “ And yet I cannot see her, 
and may never see her more. It is a hard, hard fate !”’ 

He pressed his hand upon his forehead, as if to still the pain- 
ful throbbings of his temples. The sound of a light step roused 
him from his sad reverie. He looked up quickly, and to his joy 
and sufprise, beheld the object of his thoughts. She smiled 
mournfully, and held out her hand to him. He seized it and 
pressed it to his lips, in spite of her efforts to withdraw it. 

“‘T little thought to see you here to-night, Clarence—Mr. Grey, 
I mean,” said Eleanor. 

“Call me Clarence, Eleanor,” cried the young man, “as in 
those brief days of sunshine, when there was no reserve between 
us.” 

“T thought you had forgotten them. 
you repulsed me.” 

“IT was mad, Eleanor—beside myself; I knew not what I said 
or did. But that is passed. {[ recognize my error and deplore it. 
Can you forgive me ?”’ 

“T never harbored a harsh thought of you, Clarence.” 

“God bless you for that word. Sit down, Eleanor. Let us 
talk of old times—let us lay out plans for the fature.” 

“The fature! We are not sure of the present,” answered El- 
eanor, evasively ; yet yielding to the charm of Grey’s presence, 
and sitting down beside him. ‘“ We are in the midst of public 
troubles.” 

“ What are they to me, Eleanor? The sight of you banishes 
all public questions from my mind. Let us be free, or let us be 
enslaved ; the submissive vassals of King George, or our own mas- 
ters, I am your slave, and happy in my chains.” 

“Ts this a time to speak of love ?”’ 

“Ts it not? We are alone together; the stars are looking 
down on us—and the hush of midnight shall hear our plighted 
vows.” 

“The hush of midnight !” repeated Eleanor ; “I hear the beat 
of a distant drum.” 

“ Your ear is correct—they are beating to arms in the village.” 

“ And you can say that calmly ?” 

“ Eight hundred British troops are at this moment marching on 
Lexington and Concord.” 

“And you will sit dreaming here by the fireside?” said El- 
eanor, reproachfully. 

“No, Eleanor—no! The sight of you lapped me for a moment 
in Elysium. But I am going forth to meet the enemy, come 
what may. I rode hither with the news. I came to offer my life 
in defence of the rights of my adopted land.” 

_ “ But do you think there will be bloodshed ?” 

“I fear there will. But we shall not be the aggressors. 
be to him who sheddeth the first blood.” 

“T chided your indifference just now, Clarence,” said Eleanor, 
“but now I repent of what I said. 0, fly ! save yourself. I can- 
not bear to think of your danger.” 

“Before I thought of seeing you to-night, I had but one 
thought,” answered Clarence. 

“ And that?” 

“ Was to seek an honorable death. What had I to live for? 
I thought you had abandoned me. It was as if the sun had sud- 
denly sunk from the zenith at high noon. My hopes were dashed 
in a disastrous eclipse. But I am no longer indifferent to life. 
Why, I ask, looking through the vista of present troubles, may 
we not look for happiness hereafter !” 

“ Never! never on this earth, Clarence !’’ said Eleanor, rising. 
“ Forget not what a dark shadow lies ever between us—a shadow 
that becomes a gulf the moment we approach it from either 
side.” 

“ I see not the shadow,” said Clarence, impetuously, “ I behold 
only the prize.” 

“ Your generous enthusiasm could not last forever; it would 
fail you when my heart needed it the most,” answered Kleanor. 
“The time would come when the consciousness of a blot upon 
our name would awaken the bitterest regret.” 

“‘ Never, Eleanor, never! So help me, heaven, I believe your 
father guiltless of the crime for which he suffered.” 


“His memory must be cleared before the world, before his 
daughter can clasp the hand of an honest man,”’ replied Eleanor, 
firmly. “Farewell. I would have avoided the mingled pangs 
and joys of this meeting, Clarence ; but my heart overmastered 
me. Good night, and God bless you.” 

Clarence caught the fair girl’s hand, and drawing her neat him, 
imprinted a kiss upon her lips. 

“ Tt was the first,” he murmured, as she fled from his embrace, 
“perhaps the last : no matter—I shall be happy.” 

A heavy footstep sounded on the floor. 

“Is this a time for toys and dalliance?” said a stern voice. 
“ Awake, and be a man !” 

Clarence Grey turned fiercely om the speaker. ‘‘ Who are you, 
that plays the spy upon my actions ¢” he exclaimed. 

“ One who is embarked inthe same great cause with yourself,” 
replied Mark Forrester, flinging himself into a seat and resting 
his rifle against the wall. ‘But unlike you in this,” he added, 
“that my whole heart is devoted to that cause.” 

“« My answer to your implied reproach shall not be given here, 
Forrester,” replied Clarence : “ my actions shall vindicate me.” 


The last time we met, 


Woe 


“Forgive me,” said Forrester. ‘‘ Your specch is that of a res- 
olute man. I doubt you no longer; yet I confess I was surprised 
to find you wooing at an hour like this.” 

“‘ Ah, Mr. Forrester, you have never loved !” 

“ Never loved !” echoed Forrester. ‘ You little know the man 
you address.” He hastily dashed a tear drop from his eye. 
“Tears, tears!” he muttered, half angrily. “I thought I had 
mastered every weakness: but poor human nature will be human 
nature still. Well, young man,” he added, after a pause, “ the 
die is cast. The hour I predicted five years ago in King Street 
has come to pass. No more dallying; no more petitioning ; no 
more secret plotting or scheming on either side. But war—open 
war! What miseries are in store for either country—desolated 
homes ; wasted fields; houses burned; widows’ and orphans’ 
tears mingling together: but it must be!” 

“ Startling as your opinion is,” answered Clarence, “I am fain 
to regard it with respect, for you have studied the times deeply, 
and are certainly familiar with the actors on both sides.” 

“ You may well say that,” replied Forrester; “I have racked 
my brain and perilled my life to obtain accurate information. 
Where, think you, I obtained information of the movement to- 
night ?” 

“T know not.” 

“ You would never guess,” replied Forrester, with a grim smile. 
“In the very heart of the enemy’s camp—in the Province House.” 

“ The Province House !” 

“ Ay—and from the lips of Gage himself. You stare; yet I 
am telling you no fable. Listen. I have been a spy at head- 
quarters for months. I have mingled with the menials of Gage’s 
household: gold will gain admittance everywhere, and the friends 
of the cause kept me well supplied. But I possessed a secret 
worth untold gold to us. In the Province House there is a secret 
passage, constructed for what purpose I know not, from the cellar 
to the second story, behind the very wainscotting of the general's 
reception room. It matters not how I became acquainted with 
it: but I was able on several occasions to make good use of it. 
I am afraid I spoiled the eyes of an old portrait on the wall by 
boring holes through the woodwork inte the eyes; but a spy in 
my position has little reverence for works of art.” 

“Tt was in this way you were a witness of my interview with 
Gage, when he tried to win me ever,” exclaimed Clarence. “ Your 
knowledge of that interview startled me beyond expression.” 


“To-day, and for the last time, I made use of my secret. 
Henceforth, as I told you, there will be an end of stratagems. As 
another means of obtaining information, I assumed the disguise 
of a fortune-teller, and made good use of it. But it suits me not 
to work in the dark, nor to plot instead of act.” as 

“T thank you for your confidence,” replied Grey. ‘“ My interest 
in you prompted no unwarrantable curiosity. We should know 
each other, since we are to stand shoulder to shoulder in the same 
cause. To-night you have surprised a secret of mine. I love 
Miss Williams, the young girl who was here when you came in.” 

“T could almost envy you your happiness,” answered For- 
rester, with a sad smile. 

“« My happiness !” replied Clarence, sorrowfully : “none need 
envy me. We can never be united.” 

« And why not?” asked Forrester, quickly ; ‘‘do her parents 
object?” 

“She has but one parent—a widowed mother. Eleanor herself 
is the bar to our union. She withholds not her love—but her 
hand—from a scruple that I cannot but respect, while I de- 
plore it.” 

“ Explain yourself, young man.” 

“ Eleanor’s father died upon the scaffold. She believes him 
innocent, but yet he died an ignominious: death.” 

“ Many a man has fallen by the arm of the law,” replied For- 
rester, ‘“‘ when it punished most unjustly. What are the circum- 
stances of this case ?”’ 

“« Eleanor’s father was attached, in some capacity, to a noble 
household in England. One night, when his wife was absent, the 
lord of the manor was murdered ; the weapon with which the deed 
was done—the property stolen—tixed the guilt upon the steward.” 

“ He was tried and condemned,” cried Forrester. 

, “ Ay, and executed for the murder of which he protested his 
innocence.” 

“ And he was innocent,” cried Forrester, grasping the arm of 
his companion convulsively, 

“ How do you know that ?” exclaimed Clarence. 

“T am the man!” cried Forrester, springing to his feet. 

“ You!” 

“ Condemned—sentenced—but not executed. On the eve of 
my execution, the jailor, bribed by an unknown hand, aided my 
escape. But I was forced to fly from England. But I had still 
friends there: J wrote from my exile. O, God! my wife had dis- 
appeared—no one knew whither. But I have yet a wife and child ! 
O, God! thou art merciful : thou hast heard my prayers of ago- 
ny. I have not borne the cross in vain: long years of suffering 
are to be atoned for now. The true criminal will be brought to 
justice, and the name of Julian Redland, cleared from every stain, 
shall be once more borne proudly in the light of day.” 

“ Julian Redland! who speaks that name?” cried a quivering 
voice, as Mrs. Williams, pale and agitated, tottered into the room, 
supported by her daaghter. 

“T, Martha!” cried Forrester, rushifig forward, throwing off his 
hat and patting back his gray hair from his forehead. ‘ I—the 
wanderer! I! saved from the gallows for twenty years of misery, 
and a moment of joy worth a lifetime of suffering.” 

“O, God of mercy !” cried the wife, falling on her knees, “TI 
thank thee !” 


[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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COPPER MINES IN ALGERIA. 

Tenes is a little port situated on the coast of Africa, between 
Algiers and Oran. The Romans built a town of considerable 
extent on the table land which overlooks the plains, and its ruins 
have chiefty farnished the material for the modern town. As for 
the Arabs, they long since abandoned this position, to establish 
themselves at the entrance of the mountainous ridge which sepa- 
rates the terri of Tenes from the plains of Oued-Allelah, and 
now they inhabit exclusively the little town designated by the 


title of old Tenes. In 1842, Marshal Bugeand, learning the ad- | 


vantages of this fertile and tolerably well wooded coast, decided 


—— in 1846, it contained more than 25,000 souls. 


| they had adhered. 
| gium, which are directed by M. Simon, the engineer. 


imeter of exactly a square league. The first shows the position 
of the right bank of the ravine, furrowed by veins of copper. 
Fonr stories of galleries have been excavated in the height of the 
mountain, above the depth of the ravine. The ore is then taken 
on railways to the workshop where it undergoes the mechanical 
preparation. The secon 

| the principal shaft, and the third shows the places where the ore 
| is crushed and washed. The poorest yields from sixteen to twen- 
| ty-five per cent. of copper, by an operation which consists in sep- 
arating the metallic ne from the fragments of rocks to which 
he interesting operation is conducted accord- 

ing to the method employed in the new mountain mimes in Bel- 
The min- 
eral in the veins of Oned-Allelah is pyritous copper, containing 
from thirty-three to thirty-four per cent. of pure copper. What 
gives a remarkable character to the mines of Tenes is the em- 
ployment of natives for a great part of the superficial labors. 


engraving indicates the position of | 


COPPER MINES UF ALGERIA.—APPEARANCE OF SUPERFICIAL VEINS. 


More than a hendred Arabs or Kabyles are daily ese 
drawing and preparing the ore; a3 for the subterranean labors, 
they were at first performed exclusively by French or Spanish 
miners. But the Arabs are beginning to aecustom themselves 
to descend the shafts and aid the miners. These natives no long- 
er fear to live in these sombre recesses where explosions are con- 
tinually heard. They off the fragments and ore hewn out 
by European workmen. They load the wagons and guide them 
to the different shafts where they are raised to the light of day in 
tubs or | hogsheads. It is hoped that the Arabs will eventu- 
ally teden the mining business. is will prove a great saving, 
for an Arab is satisfied with little more than a franc for a day's 
labor, his living costing him not more than a fifth of that sum. 
Metalliferous deposits are numerous in Algeria, and particularly 
at Tenes; they may become one of the most fertile elements of 
civilization by fixing there a laborious population. A result no 
less interesting is the pacification of the natives. Those 

who remember the fierce 

struggles which ed 


the submission Dahra, 


would be surprised to see 


the same Arabs yieldi 


ire 


to-day to obedience, 
habits of labor like Euro- 
pean workmen. Since the 
vigorous administration of 
Generals Saint-Arnaud 
and Canrobert, this coun- 
try is remarkable not only 
a. its ‘tranquillity but for 
rogressive roxi- 
tive interests. This work 
of fasion is destined ere 
long to complete the con- 
quest and the civilizing 
mission of France. Cop- 
per is found in various 
parts of the world. The 
richest mines in the world 
are those of Cornwall, 


though perhaps the vicin- 
ity of Lake Saperier may 


et exhibit richer results. 


he mass of per de- 


scribed by Schoolcraft on 


the west bank of the river 


COPPER MINES OF OUED-ALLELAH, NEAR TENES. 


Ontonagon, weighed more 
than 2200 pounds. The 
Latin name for copper— 


The metal was known # 
& very remote period, 

before iron was introduced 
“into general use it was 
employed in the manufac 
tare of domestic ute! 

and implements of wat. 
It is an abundant metal, 
and is found native and ia 
many ores. Copper is dit 
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on founding anew colony. Aided by its position and its prox- 
imity to Spain, this colony developed rapidly ; important copper 
f mines were discovered in 1844, and — such an increase of 
E one of their writers, Sidi-ben Yusef, famous for a curse he left 
upon the country in which 
he was ill received, cal's 
2 it “ Tenes, a town built 
= on copper.” Still the 4 
Arabs made no use of this ———SSSaSaa—=SSSS———_—S—_SSSSE________-__S-SSSaaSSS==— ng 
wealth, and it was only 
in 1844 that M. Brigueler _ 
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—— 


tinguished by its color. Its 

specific gravity is 8.6. It is 

ductile and malleable, 
uires a tem ture 

to 2000 it 

for its fasion ; that is, nearly 

a white heat. Exposed to 


red hot it absorbs oxygen, 
and is su ially convert- 
ed into a black oxids, which 
is the basis of the princi 
salts of copper; it consists 
of 32 copper and 8 oxygen. 
It forms blue or n salts 
with the acids ; of these the 
sulphate of copper or blue 
vitriol is a good example. 
The salts of copper are pois- 
onous, and in consequence 
of the use of copper vessels 
for culinary purposes, food 
is sometimes contaminated 
by them. It has been at- 
tempted to obviate this dan- 
ger by tinning the copper, 
which answers the 
as long as it remains entire. 
The properties of copper are 
thus succinctly noticed by 
Stoeckhardt in his admira- 
ble “ Principles of Chemis- 
try.” “Ivis ductile and at 
the same time very strong 
and tenacious, so that it 
may be hammered out into 
plates, which, even when 
very thin, still hold firml 
together. It fuses with dif- 
ficulty ; therefore it is ex- 
cellently adapted for such 
articles as are to be exposed 
to a great heat, for instance, 
kettles, pans, boilers, moulds for casting, ete. When expored to 
the air it suffers from rust much ‘less than iron; for this reason, 
copper utensils are much more durable than iron ones. Sheet 
copper is employed for sheathing ships and for roofing towers 
and other buildings. It is quite hard, and therefore wears out but 
slowly when in use, as in. copper plates for engravings, and rol- 
lers of print-works. With zinc, tin and nickel, it forms very use- 
ful alloys, such as brass, tombec, bronze, bell-metal, cannon- 
metal, German silver, etc. It is precipitated from its solutions 
by the galvanic current as a firm coherent mass ; on this princi- 
ple, impressions of other bodies are produced by the modern 
process of electro-metallurgy. It yields with oxygen and several 
acids insoluble combinations of a beautiful green and blue color, 
of various application in painting. Although copper possesses 
no smell, yet it imparts to moist hands and to the water which 
long been standing in vessels made of it, a peculiarly dis- 
agreeable odor. Under the head of sulphuret of copper may be 
described a series of ores containing copper, sulphur, and variable 
proportions of other metals. Its principal varieties are the vitrcous 
copper ore, purple copper, gray copper, and yellow copper py- 
rites. Vitreous copper is of a lead or iron gray color, and occurs 
in crystals and masses. It is found in veins and beds, in primi- 
tive and early secon rocks, and with other ores of copper. 
In this country it is frequently met with in the old red sandstone. 
Purple copper occurs both massive and crystallized. The gra 
copper of Fahlerz occurs in Russia, France, Spain, England, 
Chili and Mexico. The yellow copper ore, or copper pyrites, is 
the most abundant of all ‘the ores of copper, ard almost exclu- 


THE WASHING PLACES. 


sively supplies the demands of commerce. It occurs crystallized, 
massive, stalactitic and botryoidal. It is brittle and easily cut, 
by which it may be distinguished from iron pyrites which it 
closely resembles. It contains copper 30, iron 32.20, sulphur 
35.16, earthy matters 9 50, lead, arsenic and loss 2.14. It occurs 
in primitive and secondary rocks, and is accompanied by most of 
the other ores of copper, and sometimes galena, oxide of tin and 
several of the ores of iron. It is found in the four quarters of 
the globe. Copper is usually extracted from the sulphurets by 
the following process. The ore is roasted by a low heat in a fur- 
nace the flues of which are connected, and in which the sulphur 
that is volatilized, is gathered. The remaining ore is then smelt- 
ed in connection with the fucl. The iron present in the ore, not 
being so easily reduced or fused as the copper, remains in the 
scoriw#, while the copper is run out. Repeated fusions are often 
requisite, and even then, metals not volatile or readily fused, may 
still remain in alloy with the copper. The copper of commerce 
is, therefore, rarely entirely pure, but contains, generally, portions 
of lead and antimony. T e carbonates of copper reduced by 
fusion in contact with the fuel, afford a purer copper, and so 
does the solution of the sulphate of copper which is met with in 
some mines, the copper being precipitated in its metallic state, by 
immersing iron in the solution. The precipitate which is thus 
formed is afterwards fused Copper enters to the extent of four- 
fifths into the composition of brass. Large statues have been 
cast of this metal. In 1699 Balthazar Keller, a celebrated statue- 
founder, cast as a single jet, a brass equestrian statue of Louis 
X1V., which is twenty-one feet high, and weighs fifty thousand 


THE APPIAN WAY AT ROME. ‘ 


nds. Brass was well 

nown to the Romans un- 
der the name of orichalcum, 
who took advan of its 
resemblance to gold, in rob- 
bing the temples and other 
public places of that precious 
metal. Thus Julius Cesar 
robbed the capitol of three 
thousand nds weight of 
gold, and Vitellius despoil- 
ed the temples of their gifts 
and ornaments, and replaced 
them with this inferior com- 
position. 

THE APPIAN WAY. 

The remembrance of the 
Appian Way, the queen of 
roads—regina viaru 
continued in our days asso- 
ciated with the greatest 
deeds of Roman history that 
have remained in the mem- 
ory of nations. Commen- 
cing in the 11th region of 
Rome, near the Circus Max- 
imus, the Appian Way skirt- 
ed the vale of Egeria, reach- 
ed the field where the Horatii 
fought, then ran through 
Latium, the Pontine marsh- 
es, Campania and Apulia, to 
the seashore. It was the 
great road of the East. 
Along this road patrician 
and plebeian piety erected 
tombs for the dead, in which 
the Christians, during the 
persecution of our religion, 
afterwards found refuge. No 
barbarian footsteps ever 
trod its surface. Deereed 
during the most prosperous 
period of the republic, the 

442 from the foundation of Rome, the Appian Way was 

immediately commenced by the two censors entrusted with the 
duty, Appius Claudius Coecus, whose name it bears, and Caius 
Plautius Venox. Its whole length was 238 miles. Appius Clau- 
dius Ceecus was the very man for the prodigious enterprise. 
Appius possessed in excess the good and bad qualities of the 
Roman character—pride of race, pride of personal valor, pride of 
curule power, domestic pride, the pride of the civis Aomanus. 
“Tenacious and imperious,” says Cicero, ‘‘he resembled a bow 
never unhent, and years brought no weakness to this rugged na- 
ture which could never endure opposition.” The manner in 
which he obtained the prolongation of his censorship, the arro- 
gance with which he deprived his colleague of the honor of inau- 
gurating the new road, justify the judgment of Rollin, that his 
life was compounded of good and evil. He was, however, the 
man for the occasion, for it required his quasi-dictatorship over 
the populace, his tenacious perseverance and interested pride, to 
commence and carry through a work of the importance and cost- 
liness of the Appian Way. In the course of time the Appian 
Way fell into disuse. Its stone pavement disappeared under the 
accumulated soil of ages, and ouly here and there the summit of 
some wayside edifice showed where had been the great artery of 
Roman life. Lately, however, the Papal government has aided 
private talent and enterprise in removing encumbrances, and in 
again bringing to the surface the Appian Way and the various 
works of art by which it was embellished. This labor of excava- 
tion is honorable to the government which executes it, for it res- 
cues from idleness thousands of poor Italian laborers. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
A TALK WITH WINTER. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


** What crone art thou, who dar’st the tempest’s rage? 
Locks white with snow. and forehead grooved with age? 
Whose frosty breath upon thy lip congeals’? 

Whose torpid heart no fond emotion feels >” 

Then Winter answered, in a tone severe, 

—** A king am I, o'er nature’s ravaged sphere, 

I rend her garlands,—with unpitying eye,— 

Yet some there are, who all my power defy ,— 
Who hail my sceptre with serene delight, 

With cheering music cheat the halting night, 
With storied page, or kindly welcomed guest, 

Or smile of love. that thrills the exulting breast. 
—And thou. who seem’st so much to dread my sway, 
List to a spell that drives its gloom awev' 

—Go, seek the huts where pain and penury bend. 
Where through wide chasms the drifting snows descend,— 
Where the sick father in despondence sighs, 

The famished mother hears her infant's cries,— 
Or sees her children from the blast retreat, 

With shivering forms, and cold, uncovered feet.—. 
And if, from scenes like these, an impulse rise 

To imitate the mercy of the skies,— 

Haste,—with a seraph zeal thine alms bestow ,— 
And scatter blessings o'er the path of woe. 

—Such hallowed zeal can soften Winter's sting,— 
And change its ices to the glow of Spring. 


{Translated from the French for Ballou’s Pictorial. ] 


THE SNOW STORM. 
A RUSSIAN STORY. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


Anovt the year 1811, that epoch forever memorable for Russia, 
there lived in his domain of Neuaradof, the honest Gabrilowitch. 
He was noted for his hospitable habits and obliging disposition. 
His neighbors were constantly coming to dine with him, and to 
play cards with his wife Petrowna. Some of those also who 
came thither were attracted especially by the desire of sceing the 
daughter of these good people, the fair and beautiful Marie Ga- 
brielle, who was then seventeen. It was known that she would 
be rich, and more than one of the visitors to the house aspired to 
gain her good graces for themselves or their sons. 

Marie Gabrielle had read many romances, and had consequent- 
ly already thought of love. The object of her affections was a 
poor ensign, then on leave in the village. The young man was 
equally attached to her, and the parents of Gabrielle having per- 


‘| hussars. 


ceived this reciprocal inclination, had formally forbidden their | 


daughter to think of this presumptuous suitor. 

' Meanwhile our lovers corresponded and met secretly in the 
shades of the fir woods or the old chapel. There they vowed to 
each other eternal love, accused fate of unjust rigor, and formed 
various projects. By occupying themselves constantly with the 
same thought in their Ictters, as in their conversations, they natu- 
rally came to the same conclusion, that since they could not live 
without each other, if the will of a cruel family opposed itself to 
their happiness, they would fulfil their destiny in spite of this 
pitiless will. The young man was the first to reason thus, and 
Marie Gabrielle, with her romantic imagination, was not slow to 
be convinced. 

Winter put an end to their interviews, but their correspondence 
became the more animated. In each of his letters, Vladimir Nicol- 
ewitch conjured his beloved'to give herself to him, to marry him 
secretly. “ We will disappear,” said he, “for a short time, then 
one day will come and throw ourselves at the feet of your parents, 
who, touched by our heroic constancy and all we have suffered, 
will exclaim ‘ Children, come to our arms.’ ”’ 

Marie hesitated for a long time to yield to this prayer; sever- 
al plans of flight were successively discussed and rejected. At 
last Viadimir proposed to her a new plan, which she adopted. 
It was agreed that on a certain day she should not appear at sup- 
per, and should retire to her chamber under the pretext that she 
was suffering from a violent headache. Her maid was in her 
confidence. They were to leave the garden by a back gate; at 
this gate they were to find sledges which would carry them a dis- 
tance of five versts (about a league and a half), to the church of 
Jadvino, where Viadirair would be awaiting them. 

The night before the day fixed for this decisive event, Marie, 
unable to sleep, prepared the clothes and linen which she wished 
to take with her; then wrote a long letter to one of her young 
female friends and another to her parents. In this letter, she em- 
ployed the most affecting terms of adieu ; she told them that she 
had been unable to resist the invincible force of her love, but that 
she should consider it the happiest moment of her life when 
she came to kmeel at their feet. She sealed the letter with a seal 
representing two hearts surrounded by a sentimental motto, and 
it was almost day when she threw herself on her bed and fell 
asleep. But at every instant she awoke agitated by frightful 
visions. At last she rose paler than usual, with a severe headache. 
Her father and ‘mether quickly remarked her sufferings. At eve- 
ry moment they would say: “How are you, Marie?’ Are you 
still sick ¢”’ “And the accent with which they repeated this ques- 
tion and their tender solicitude broke her heart. She forced her- 
self to be calm, to appear gay, but without being able to suc- 
ceed. In the evening she was overwhelmed with the idea that 
this was the last evening she was to spend with her family. She 
inwardly said adieu to all the persons she had known, to all the 


objects which surrounded her. When the hour for supper came 
how her heart beat! With a tremulous voice, she said she could 
eat nothin, and rose to take her leave of her father and mother. 
They embraced her, as usual, and gave her their blessing. 


On returning to her chamber, she threw herself into a chair, 
and burst into tears. Her maid entreated her to be comforted 
and to turn her mind to more pleasing thoughts. All was ready. 
In half an hour Marie was to quit forever her home, her room, 
her peaceful life as a young girl. 

Without, the snow was whirling, the wind was shaking the 
windows and making them creak. Everything seemed to com- 
bine to give Marie a sinister presage. Meanwhile the inhabitants 
of the house were asleep. The young girl wrapped herself in her 
shawl, put a thick hood on her head and taking her casket in her 
hand, crossed the threshold of her door. The maid followed her 
with the valises. They descended into the garden and could 
hardly cross it. The storm was not appeased and the wind blew 
against them, as if to oppose this clopement. The sledge await- 
ed them in the road. The horses, stung with the cold, were 
stamping impatiently, and the coachman of Vladimir could with 
difficulty control them. He aided the young fugitive and her ser- 
vant to enter the carriage, placed beside them their light baggage, 
took the reins, and the horses started impetuously. But we will 
leave our travellers to pursue their route under the guidance of 
a skilful coachman, and return to Vladimir. 

All day he had been busy. In the morning he had repaired to 
the priest of Jadvino, to arrange with him the ceremony, then 
had sct himself to procure witnesses among the dwellers in the 
neighborhood. The first whom he addressed was a retired cornet, 
who joyfully accepted his proposition. Such an adventure re- 
minded him, he said, of the times of his youth and the affairs of 
He invited Vladimir to remain with him, promising to 
find two other witnesses. In fact, after dinner, appeared at once 
the geometrician Schmidt, with his moustaches and spurs, and 
the son of Captain Ispravnik, a young man of seventeen, who 
had just entered into the service. Both cagerly complied with 
the request of Vladimir, and swore that they were ready to sacri- 
fice their lives for him. The happy lover of Marie embraced 
them with transport, and returned to his dwelling to make his last 
preparations. 

“The night was already far advanced. He gave directions to 
his coachman and sent him with a sledge and three horses to 
await Marie. As for himself he took a sledge and one horse and 
set out alone for Jadvino, where the young girl was to meet him 
in twohours. He knew the road perfectly well, and could reach 
the church in ten minutes. 

But hardly had he set out when the storm commenced, and 
there arose such a whirlwind around him that he could distin- 
guish nothing. In an instant all traces of the road disappeared. 
The entire horizon was covered with a yellow, thick cloud, 
whence fell a mass of snow-flakes, the sky becoming confounded 
with the earth. Lost in the open country Vladimir vainly sought 
to recover the path. His horse travelled at random, now mount- 
ing snow-drifts, now falling into ravines. At every moment the 


| sledge seemed on the point of being overturned ; all that Vladi- 


mir could do was not to deviate from the direction. Meanwhile 


| it seemed to him that he had travelled more than half an hour, 


| and he had not yet reached the forest of Jadvino. 
| sued his journey ten minutes longer and saw no forest. 
| in fields furrowed by deep ditches. 


He pur- 

He was 
The snow storm still contin- 
ued, the sky was still obscured. The horse began to be fatigued, 
and the sweat rolled from his body, though he often plunged in 
snow breast high. 

At last a sort of black line began to appear before him; he 
quickened the pace of his horse and reached a forest. “‘ God be 
thanked,” said he, “I shall now find the road and reach Jadvi- 
no.” He advanced through the forest devastated by winter. 
The snow storm could not penetrate there, the road was easy to 
follow, the horse became re-animated, and Vladimir felt his 
hopes revive. 

They were out of the forest, but not the slightest appearance of 
Jadvino. It was about midnight. Vladimir wept and resigned 
himself to travel at random. ‘The tempest was appeased, the 
clouds disappeared. The sky cleared up, before him lay extended 
a vast plain in the midst of which the poor traveller perceived a 
group of four or five houses. 

He approached the nearest, threw himself from his sledge, and 
knocked at the window. A few moments afterwards, a wooden 
was ist das opened, and an old man appeared with his gray beard. 

“ What do you want ?” said he. 

“Is it far from here to Jadvino ¢” 

“ About ten versts.” 

At this reply, Viadimir buried his head in his hands and suf- 
fered the anguish of a criminal who hears his condemnation, 

“ Whence come you ?” resumed the old man. 

Viadimir did not reply; then recovering himself, said ; 

“Can you furnish me with horses to take me to Jadvino ?”’ 

“ We have no horses.” 

“ Well, at least a guide—I will give you whatever you ask.” 

“ Wait,” said the old man, closing the window, “I will send 
you my son.”: 

Some minutes rolled away. Viadimir, growing impatient, 
pamong at the window once more. The old man re-appeared, 

“ What do you want ?” 

“Tam waiting for your son.” 

“ He is coming ; he is dressing. Aw you cl Come in and 
warm you.” 

“ Thank you; send me your son.” 


> 


A child came out with a stick and began to search for the road. 


through the snow-drifts. 


What time is asked Vladimir. 
“Tt is almost day.” 
The ensign was in consternation and could not pronounce a 
word, 


It was daybreak when they reached Jadvino, The door of the. 
church was closed. Vivedimir paid his guide and directed his. 
steps to the house of the priest. His sledge was not there. 

But let us return to Neuaradof. In the morning the two old 
people rose at the usual hour and entered the breakfast room, 
Gabriel Gabrilowitch, with his woolen jacket and nightcap, and 
Petrowna with her dressing-gown. Tea was served, and Gabricl 
sent the servant to ask how Marie was. She returned to announce 
that her young mistress had passed a bad night; but that she 
was now better and would be down soon. A few minutes after, 
the door opened and Marie embraced her parents. 

“* How are you, poor invalid ?” asked her father. 

“ Better,” replied she. 

“T thought you were feverish yesterday,” added her mother. 

* Perhaps so, my dear mother.” 

The day passed away pleasantly, but, towards evening, Marie 
fell ill. ‘The physician who was sent for found her delirious. She 
was a prey to a violent fever, and for a fortnight was on the bor- 
ders of the grave. Nothing was known of her nocturnal flight. 
Marie alone betrayed itin her hours of delirium, One day, het 
mother,who never left her, heard her utter strange, incoherent words, 
which induced her to think that her daughter was attached to 
Viadimir, and that this love was the cause of her malady. She 
conferred with her husband and a few friends, and in conse- 
quence of this confidence, it was decided with a unanimous voice 
that such was the destiny of Marie, that one cannot escape fate, 
that riches do not constitute happiness, and other beautiful 
similar maxims. 

Meanwhile the invalid grew better, Vladimir, fearing an angry 
reception, had not made his appearance at the house of Gabriel. 
It was decided to announce to him his unexpected happiness, to 
inform him that he might espouse his beloved. What was the 
surprise of the proprietors of Neuaradof, when in reply to their 
message they received a letter from the young ensign, an unac- 
countable letter, in which he said that he should never more re- 
enter their dwelling, that he prayed them to forget an unhappy 
man for whom death was the only hope. 


A few days afterwards they learned that Vladimir had just re- 
joined the army. This was in 1812. No one dared to speak of 
him to Maric; she herself no longer spoke of him. Two or 
three months rolled away, and one day she saw him cited among 
the officers who had distinguished themselves most at the battle 
of Borodino, and who were mortally wounded. On reading this 
news, she fainted, and was again seized with fever ; but fortunately 
this time it did not last long. 

Another sorrow was reserved for her. 
his will, he bequeathed her all his property. 
not be a consolation for her. She wept with her mother and 
promised never to leave her. They left their domain of Neuara- 
dof, to live on another estate. There new suitors thronged 
around the rich heiress, but to none of them would she give the 
slightest hope ; her mother often entreated her to choose a hus- 
band, but she would shake her head and remain pensive; Vladi- 
mir no longer existed. He had died at Moscow on the evening 
of the day on which the French entered that city. To the mind 
of Marie his memory was sacred ; she carefully preserved every- 
thing which reminded her of this unfortunate young man—the 
books he had read, his drawings, his notes, and the verses he had 
written to her. Those who knew these details admired her con- 
stancy, and asked what would at last wrest from her mourning 
this modern Artemisia. 

About this time the glorious war terminated. The regiments 
returned from the frontiers, and the people hastened to mect 
them. Their bands played the airs learned in a foreign country : 
the song of Vive Henri IV., the Tyrolean waltzes and the opera 
of Joconde. The officers who had departed almost children, re- 
appeared with martial figures, breasts covered with crosses. The 
soldiers recounted their campaigns, interspersing with their re- 
cital French and German words. Ineffaceable period, period of 
glory and enthusiasm! How the hearts of Russians then palpi- 
tated at the name of country! With what unanimity they gath- 
ered around their emperor with sentiments of pride and affection ! 
And what a moment for him in life! The Russian women were 
then incomparable ; their natural coldness had disappeared : it 
was with intoxicating enthusiasm that they shouted at the sight 
of the battalions which re-entered Russia throwing their caps in 
the air. What officer of this epoch did not say that the sympa- 
thies of the Russian women were not to him the sweetest, the 
most precious of recompense ? 

Marie Gabrielle and her mother lived then in the government 
of ——~, and were not sharers in the joyous emotions of the two 
capitals, But in the provinces and in the villages, the national 
enthusiasm was, if possible, more lively: the officer was there 
received in triumph, and the citizen dress was eclipsed by the 
uniform. 

We have said that notwithstanding her extreme reserve, Marie 
was surrounded with suitors. All withdrew at the arrival of an 
officer of twenty-five—Vourmin, a colonel of hussars, wearing 
at his button-hale the cross of St. George, and on his face an 
interesting paleness; he came to pass some months of leave at 
one of his estates near the residence of Marie. The young girl 
received him with peculiar favor, and for him deigned to rouse 
from her habitual reverie ; she did not play the coquette, but a poet 
might have said on observing her: “ Se amor non e, che dunque?” 
(if this is not love, what is it?) Vourmin, was besides, an agree- 
able young man; he had that kind of wit which pleases the la- 


Her father died. By 
This fortune could 
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dies, a wit slightly ironical. His manners when in company with 
Marie were simple and open ; nevertheless it was easy to see that 
his soul and his eyes were fixed on her. His language was mod- 
est and respectful. More than ono gallant adventure was attrib- 


nted to him; but these ramors did not injure him with Marie, 
who, like most women, easily excused the impulses of a bold 
nature and the errors of an ardent disposition. 

But what animated the imagination of the young girl much 
more than the amiable qualities of the colonel, his interesting 
paleness and his arm in a sling, was his silence. She saw well 
that she pleased him ; and on his side, Vourmin, with his talent 
for observation and his experience, must have recognized that she 
was not unfavorable to him. Why then had she not seen him at 
her feet? Why had he not made a declaration? What could 
prevent him? Was it the fear inseparable from all true love, or 
the pride or coquetry of a seductive art? She essayed in vain 
to resolve this problem. Meanwhile, after having gravely reflect- 
ed, she said to herself that fear must be the cause of his silence, 
and resolved to encourage him by some new marks of attention, 
perhaps even by some advances. She herself arranged all her 
little romance and awaited the hour which should bring about a 
tender avowal. Mystery, whatever be its origin, always weighs 
heavily on the mind of a woman; her plans had the success 
which she hoped for. Vourmin became so thoughtful, and when 
he looked at Marie, his black eyes assumed such an expression, 
that the young girl thought the decisive moment approaching. 
Already the neighbors spoke of the marriage as a settled thing, 
and Petrowna was rejoiced to think that her daughter would at 
last have a husband worthy of her. 

One day when the good old mother was in her parlor, Vourmin 
entered and asked for Marie. 

“She is in the garden,” replied Petrowna. 
thither to seek her, I will await you here.” 

The colonel went out, and Petrowna, making the sign of the 
cross, said to herself: ‘‘ God be praised. I hope the question will 
be decided to-day.” 

Vourmin found the young girl clad in a white dress, seated 
under a tree near a little pond, with a book in her lap, like a 
heroine of romance. After a few insignificant words, Marie her- 
self interrupted the conversation in order to bring about by a 
sort of reciprocal embarrassment the desired explanation. In fact, 
Vourmin, perceiving the difficulty of his position, told her that he 
had long desired to open his heart to her and entreated her to 
listen to him for a moment. 

“T love you—TI love you ardently. I have committed the im- 
prudence of seeing you and hearing you daily." Now it is too 
late to resist my destiny. The memory of your sweet face will 
be henceforth the torment and joy of my life; but I have a duty 
to fulfil towards you. I must reveal to you astrange secret which 
establishes between us an insurmountable barrier.” 

“This barrier,” murmured Marie, “has always existed. I 
could never have been your wife.” 

“T know,” resumed Vourmin, in a low voice, “that you have 
loved ; but death and three years of mourning—dear, kind Marie, 
do not deprive me of the consoling thought that you might have 
been mine. But I am the most unfortunate of men—TI am mar- 
ried, have been married for four years, and I do not know who 
my wife is, where she is, nor whether I shall ever meet her.” 

“What say you! what a strange idea!” 

“At the commencement of the year 1812, on my way to Wil- 
ha to join my regiment, I arrived very late one evening at a sta- 
tion, and had just ordered my horses, when a violent hurricane 
arose. The postmaster and postilion advised me to delay my 
departure, and at first I yielded to their representations ; but an 
invisible force urged me forward. My postilion sought to shorten 
the road by crossing a river, whose banks he well knew. He 
missed the ford, and brought me to a spot entirely unknown to 
him. A light shone before me amid the darkness. Turning in 
that direction, I arrived at a church whence the light proceeded. 
It was open; some sledges were stationed at the door, and sever- 
al forms were standing in the vestibule ; one of them exclaimed : 
‘Here! here!’ Lapproached. Another said: ‘In the name of 
Heaven, where have you been? The bride has fainted. I did 
not know what to do, and we were about to return, come quick.’ 

“T entered the church, faintly lighted by two or three candles. 
A young girl was seated in the shadow, on a bench; another 
scanding by her, was rubbing her temples. 

“*At last,” said the latter, ‘you are here. My mistress is al- 
most dead.’ 

“An old priest approached me and said : ‘ Shall we commence ?” 

“Tassented. They assisted the young girl to rise; she seemed 
to me pretty. By an unpardonable levity, I advanced with her to 
the desk; her servant and three men supported her and were 
oceupied only.with her. An instant—and we were married ! 

“<Embrace each other,’ they said. 

“My wife turned towards me a pale countenance ; then sud- 
denly exclaimed : ‘It is not he! it is not he!’ The priest cast on 
me an indignant glance. I went out of the church without hin- 
drance from amy one ; I entered my sledge and went away.” 

“ And do you not know what became of this poo: girl ?” 

“T do not even know the name of the village where I was mar- 
ried, nor the station from which I started. I attached then so 
little importance to my criminal levity, that on re-entering my 
sledge I fell asleep, and awakened only at my arrival at the next 
Station. The domestic whom I then had with me was killed in 
the war; so that E no longer hope to find again the spot where I 
Committed a folly I am now expiating so cruelly.” 

“My God! Was it then you? do you not recognize me?” 
exclaimed Marie, taking his hands. 

Vourmin turned pale and threw himself at her feet. 


“Tf vou will go 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
ORIGIN OF TITE DAGUERREOTYPF. 
(The following verses, from an anonymous author. eo written, and 
have the playful fancy of Moore or Hoffman. } 
Venus, gazing in the water, 
Craved the picture shadowed there: 
Phoebus heard the wish, and brought hre 
Speedy answer to her prayer. 
Violet rays her face reflected 
On his burnished silver shield ; 
Mercury touched it, and, perfected, 
Every feature stood revealed. 


Forehead, eyes. and tresses flowing 
O'er a neck divinely fair; 

Cheeks, in radiant beauty glowing.— 
All were brightly pictured there. 

Thoughts, her secret sou! revealing; 
Pleasure, sparkling in her eye; 

Smiles, that round her lips were stealing. 
Full of magic witchery ; 


Grace,—expression,—and whatever 
Made that face so animate ;— 

All were caught and fixed forever, 
Truthfal—lifelike. on the plate. 

+ 


(Translated from the French for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
A BEAR HUNTS IN THE TYROL. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


F.A.F. 


Rvssta alone docs not possess the privilege of bear hunting. 
As the upper summits of the Pyrenees and Alps present nearly the 
same climate and vegetation as the plains of Muscovy, the bear 
also lives there, and amuses himself in the same manner. We 
therefore find in the southern countries of Europe the large game 
of the ncrth, the most formidable, and therefore the most agree- 
able animals to hunt. 

With an iron-shod staff in my hand a haversack upon my back, 
I was making my tour of the Tyrol last summer, after having 
concluded that of Switzerland. On reaching the burg of Ulten, 
one fine morning, I found all the people astir. The drum was 


broadest part of the ravine, the hunters ranged themselves in the 
narrow and upper part, through which the bear might scek to es- 
cape, to gain the peaks covered with cternal snow. One concealed 
himself behind the trunk of an old fir tree; another hid himself 
in a crevice of rock ; each one, in a word, seeking to shelter him- 


self from the eyes of the enemy, prepared at the same time a bar- 
rier against his fury. "They were close enough, moreover, to help 
each other in case of necd. 


When everybody was posted, one would have thought that this 


| discordant concert of shouting and hooting on one side would 


have induced the bear to start forth on the other; but either from 
cunning or obstinacy, fear or courage, the bear did not budge. 
After a sufficient lapse of time, one of the trackers, getting out 
of patience, approached the den, accompanied by a huge mastiff, 
which had accompanied him, to make sure that the lord of the 
castle had not abandoned his lair. This bravado came near cost- 
ing him dear. At the sight of the dog sniffing at his threshold, 
Mr. Bear sprang on the too valiant and confiding mastiff. Strik- 
ing him with his claws, he took him in his arms, hugged him to 
his breast, cracking all his bones in this embrace, and then drop- 
ped him on the ground, as completely flattened out as if a cart- 
wheel had passed over his body. The dog’s master dropped in 
the same way, perhaps from downright fear, perhaps to counterfeit 
death, and escape by this old stratagem from the terrible caresses 
of the bear. The latter approached the pretended carcass, began 
to smell it, and was already extending a paw to turn it over on 
its back, when a ball struck him in the ear, and laid him stone 
dead beside the corpse, which immediately came to life. It was 
old Fritz who had fired the shot, as bold as it was fortunate. A 
general hurrah answered the report of his carbine. Hunters and 
beaters both ran up to get a near view of the terrible animal so 
One measured the body from the snout 
to the tail ; another opened his huge jaws to display his white and 
formidable tecth ; a third called attention to the amplitude and 
strength of his arms, his breadth of paws and length of nails. 

In a short time, a little four-wheeled cart, drawn by one horse 


seasonably struck down. 


| harnessed along:ide the tongue, ascended to the field of battle, 


beating the roll call in all the streets, and the entire male popula, | 


tion were seen pouring out of their hoases. Some carried car- 
bines on their shoulders, others wore sabres at their sides, the re- 
mainder had at least the iron-shod staves of the mountaincers, 
and all were dressed in their holiday clothes, which, by their dash- 
ing cut, mixture of colors and perfect similarity, looked like a 
military uniform. I thought that in this time of sudden popular 
commotions, a new Andreas Hofer was commencing, against the 


house of Austria, the rising of 1809 against Napoleon. But all 
this noise and warlike preparation had a less lofty aim. Its object 


was simply to dislodge from the environs a very inconvenient and 
dangerous neighbor. 
overlooks the burg of Ulten, in a narrow gorge, under a mass of 
firs uprooted by the tempest, a hear of huge proportions had just 
taken up his winter quarters. So long as he remained in this 
hermitage, stupefied like a marmot, and sucking his fore paws for 
his only nourishment, ®o one had any idea of secking him out 
and picking a quarrel with him. But awaking in the spring with 
an appetite engendered by a six months’ diet, he had approached 
the cultivated fields, and since the grain had begun to turn yellow, 
he displayed an increasing audacity in his adventures. He was 
often seen at nightfall to descend from his fortress, to gain the 
cultivated patches, coolly to enter a field of oats or barley, to 
seat himself as if at a well-served table, and, collecting a huge 
heap of stalks in his paws, convey them to his mouth, and del- 
icately crunch the half-ripened grain. At each of his meals an 
acre wae reaped. 

It was in the dread of seeing their suppers wholly cut off in this 
way that the people of Ulten had resolved to make a general sortie 
against this gormandizing Attila. They had selected for com- 
mander-in-chief of their army an old chamois-hunter, bleached in 
this rude business, whose limbs had began to bend beneath the 
weight of age, but whose hand was still prompt, while his hearing 
was keen and his eye piercing. For twenty years at least every- 
body had called him der alter Fritz, and everybody related singu- 
lar stories about the old huntsman. 

One day, for instance, when he had chased the chamois to the 
extreme summits of the Voralberg, hc encountered Der Freys- 
chutz, the free-shooter, the patron-demon of huntsmen, whose 
Teutonic legend the music of Von Weber has rendered popular 
among us. Freyschutz accosted him, and as he himself had got 
farther than the cross-bow, he asked old Fritz, pointing to his car- 
bine, “ what that was ?” 

“« My pipe,” replied the cunning Tyrolean. 

“ Ah!” said the devil; “let me take a whiff.” 

“Certainly mein herr,” replied Fritz, and putting the muzzle of 
his carbine in the free-shooter’s mouth, he pulled the trigger. 
Bang! The devil sneezed three times, and then remarked : 

“ Your tobacco is confounded strong. Everything else is im- 
proving in this country except people’s taste. “Excuse my free- 
dom, old fellow, but I don’t like your tobacco.” 

As soon as old Fritz had arranged his battle array,*the marks- 
men at the head, the trackers in the rear, the column moved, and 
I followed, curious to see how this warlike expedition would 
end. They climbed very slowly, as mountaineers who know the 
necessity of husbanding their strength always do, and in perfect 
silence, a precaution not observed in beating for hares, where no 
danger occupies the mind and disposes it to reflection. On arriv- 
ing at the entrance of the gorge where the bear had scooped his 
den, the two bands halted to separate. While the beaters, filing 
off one by one, went to surround and enclose the lowest and 


Almost at the top of the mountain which | 


and the body of the bear was placed upon it, in the most threat- 
ening attitude it could be made to assume. As for old Fritz, 
another honor awaited him. In the first place, his high-peaked 
hat was ornamented with a flowering branch of the rhododendron 
or Alpine rose, then with branches of fir his young companions 
soon constructed a sort of chair, like the sella gestatoria, in which 
the pope is paraded at the great religious ceremonies of Rome, . 
or the pertantina which serves to hoist ladies to the crater of Vesu- 
vius. Fritz was seated on this contrivance, notwithstanding his 
modest scruples, and four vigorous young fellows, taking him in 
this way on their shoulders, began to follow the cart, which was 
descending into the valley, On our road, as far as Ulten all the 
inhabitants came out of their hamlets and chalets to mect us. Tho 
women waved their handkerchiefs, the men clapped their hands, 
the children shouted at the top of their voices. Each one saluted 
in his own way the liberator of his canton, the victor in these com- 
bats which recall the prowess of the demi-gods, and old Fritz, ac- 
customed to these victories and acclamations, displayed, in the 
midst of his glory, such a perfect good humor and modesty, that 
there was no need of adding to the procession the insulting mon- 
itor who whispered in the ear of the Roman hero, as his chariot 
rolled along the via sacra, “ remember thou art but a man!” 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Tae Coqvertre: or, The History of Eliza Wharton. Boston: Fetridge & Co. 

This edition of a novel of extraordinary popularity and some merit, is edited 
by Miss Jane E. Locke, who, in a well-written preface. gives an account of the 
authoress, and of the heroine, who was a real character, and well remembered 
by many persons now on the stage, The book has been out of print for some 
time. and Fetridge & Co. have done well in reprinting in the elegant style of 
the present issue. 


A RoLanpd For AN Ottver. One of Morton’s best farces makes No. 6 of Wm. 

V. Spencer's Boston Theatre.” 

New Mvesic. Oliver Ditson, No. 115 Washington Street, has just issued the 
Phantom Polka,” and ‘‘ Grace Mazurka.”’ by F. Southgate; the ‘‘ Harvest 
Moon,” a pretty Song and Chorus, and ‘+ Farewell to the Home of my Child- 
hood,”’ a Song and Chorus, written and composed by Richard B. Leonard. 


AVILLION AND OTHER TALes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Miss Mulock has made a world-wide reputation by her admirable stories, 
“ Olive.” ‘* Head of the Family,” etc.; and her numerous admirers in this 
country will eagerly seize on these her mjnor productions, which are also ex- 
cellent. Redding & Co. have it. 
Witte anp Tae Mortcace. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

This is a capital juvenile story by Jacob Abbott, written in his best style- 
The edition is hand ly illustrat 


d. For sale by Redding & Co. 


History OF A ZOOLOGICAL TEMPERANCE CONVENTION HELD IN ArRica IN 1847. 
By Ep. Hircacock, DD., LLD , President of Amherst College. Lllustrated. 
18mo. pp. 160, Boston; Nath’l Noyes, 11 Cornhill. 1855. 

This ia an ingenious composition—a sort of extended fable, in which the 
animals convey a moral in their conversation, after the manner of our schoo)- 
day friend, #xop. There is both grave humor and sharp satire throughout, 
and though we were somewhat surprised to find Dr. Hitchcock entering the 
field as a comic writer, even for a serious purpose, it must be confessed that 
he has acquitted himself handsomely, There is a good deal of dramatic 
ability in the book, and, incidentally and quite apart from its foci & con- 
siderable amount of information on points of natural history. It will have a 
great sale, of courre. 


Taz Davonrer. By Emerson Bexnerr. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson. 


This is an American tale, and portrays in glowing colors and bold descrip- 
tive powers the peculiarities of western border life, and the foxlike cunning of 
the war-tutored savage. The author’s vivid imagination, his personal obser- 
vation and experience in western life. and his lucid and striking thought, com- 
mand the attention of the reader at once, and hold it to the end of the work 
without flagging. 

A Year or tae War. By A. G. pe Gurowsa1. New York: Appleton & Co 

A very plausible and able plea on the Russian side of the Eastern question. 
Whatever may be taken to the author’s conelusions, it cannot be 
ae that he is well-informed and moderate in his manner of handling the 
su t. 

Messrs. Masury & Silsbee have just published a beautiful photographic like- 
nese of Mrs. Joann Woop, of the Boston Theatre. one of the liveliest and most 
agreeable actresses upon the boards. 


Music.—Oliver Ditson & Co., No. 115 Washington Street, have just pub- 


lished. the ‘ Coterie Waltz,” by Miss Georgiana N. Burnham, of Melrose, a 
very brilliant composition; ‘‘ New London City Guards’ March,”’ by Charles 
Stelnruek, and 


‘he Druids’ Chorus and Finale of Norma, arranged by H- 
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FIRsT HOUSE BUILT IN WILMINUTON, WN. C. 


SCENES IN NORTH CAROLINA. 

In No. 3 of Volume 5 of the Picroria., we gave a view of the 
city of Wilmington, North Carolina, and we now have the plea- 
sure of presenting our readers with a series of illustrations of ob- 
jects of interest in and about that place, from the pencil of the 
same artist. The largest illustratior on the next page gives a 
picturesque view of Market Street, looking westward, toward the 
river, and conveys a much better idea of the general characteris- 
tics of the place than volumes of letter-press could possibly do. 
The sketch was taken from a central point, and shows the Caro- 
lina Hotel on the rigit. This is the principal hotel in the place, 
& very important fact to know, as all travellers who have to pass 
through Wilmington, north or south, have to stop for meals, and 
is one of the most prominent buildings on the street. Next to 
it is Masonic Hall, the second story of which is the dining-room 
of the hotel. In the distance is the Market House, an unique 
building, with a low tower, and in the background are some of 
the characteristics of the South, more particularly of Wilmington, 
in the shape of mule-carts. se carts are of primitive construc- 
tion, being home-made, except, perhaps, the wheels, and are gen- 
erally owned and driven by negroes, who bring into town the 
products of their small plots of ground, which they convert into 
cash or barter for various necessaries. The shafts are attached 
to the collars on the mules, and the negro sits astride the animal 
or cuddled up under the low top among his pumpkins, cabbages, 
pie-plants, pea-nuts and other dry goods. Arrived in town, he 
unharnesses his team, throws down a little fodder, tips up (or 
down) his cart, and lies down in the sun, patiently awaiting his 
customers. On certain days of the week, twenty or more of these 
market-wagons may be counted from the steps of the hotel. Wil- 

i is a port of entry and capital of New Hanover County, 
on the east side of Cape Fear River, just below the confluence of 
the northeast and a oll branches, about thirty-five miles from 
the sea, and ninety miles southeast from Fayettesville, and one 
hundred eighty miles south-southeast from Raleigh. The princi- 

of all the exports of North Carolina are from Wilming- 
ton. Vessels of three hundred tons will float in the harbor, but 
its entrance is rendered difficult by a large shoal. Opposite the 
town are the islands which divide the river into three streams. 
These afford the best rice-fields in the State. Wilmington, is 
finely situated for trade, being at the terminus of the great series 
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of southern railroads, 
extending from New 
York, and branching 
in various directions 
from the main route. 
November 4th, 1819, 
this flourishing place 
received a severe check 
from a terrible confla- 
gration, which consum- 

about two hundred 
buildings, and occa- 
sioned a loss of a mil- 
lion of dollars. Nearly 
opposite the foot of 
Market Street, on Point 
Peter, is situated the 
picturesque object 
shown in our second il- 
lustration. The Point 
Peter sawmill presents 
no other claims for il- 
Instration but the fact 
of its being a prominent 
object to the eye of the 
traveller in arriving at 
or departing from the 
chief city of North 
Carolina. Situated at 
the confluence of the 
two main branches of 
Cape Fear River, it 
receives its supplies of 
timber from a great 
portion of the State, 
and, having a double 
water front, the timber 
is slid directly from be- 
hind the saws upon the 
decks of coasting ves- 
sels, which convey it to 


a market on the Atlantic seaboards. 


« A vast amount is also sent to the 


West Indies. On a side street 
ranning from the Carolina Hotel, 
in the city, represe’ in first 

ane on this page. When 
this humble edifice was erected, 
Brunswick, some fifteen miles be- 
low Wilmington, was the principal 
town on the Cape Fear, and was 
the entre of North Carolina. 
Within space of a hundred 
years it has become the nucleus of 
a considerable city, waile Bruns- 
wick has e a desolation. 
Thus it is throughout our land: 
so rapid has been our growth to- 
ward repletion, that he who chron- 
icles the wealth, prosperity and 
magnitude of a large city, may 
have seen the first house erected 
within its precincts. Nay more, 
he may have shot the wild deer of 
the forest where now rolls the car- 
riage of the wealthy millionaire, 
where the shrill whistle of the lo 
comotive and the smoke of in- 
numerable factones give token of 
busy haunts of men.” What 
a story of oppression and resis- 
tance, of tyrannical governors and 
patriotic regulators, of domineer- 
ing British commanders and down- 
tredden patriots, could not that 
modest-looking building relate had 
it the fabled power of inanimate 
matter, and could only speak. 
Standing on the ste the ho- 
tel and looking up ket Street, 
the visitor to Wilmington will see 


on the right hand side, on the corner of Market and Third Streets, 
an antiquated looking building, standing somewhat back from 
and above the street, with piazzas on the second and third 

a hi roof and a door-yard filled with trees and shrubs. This 
building was the head-quarters of Cornwallis du the time he 
remained in the city after his battle with Greene at Guilford court 
house. The city was taken ion of and occupied by Major 
Craig, in the fall of 1780, we held it until the arrival of his su- 
perior in the following April. Cornwallis remained in the ci 
some eighteen days to recruit his shattered forces and 

plans, and took possession of the house represented in the en. 
graving as his head-quarters, it being then most considerable 
one in the place. The floors still bear the marks of the rathless 
hand and axe of the British scullions, who ch their meat 
thereon. These and other reminiscences of revolutionary times 
are sacredly preserved intact by the present occupant, Dr. T, 
H. Wright. Another, and perhaps the most striking, relic of by- 
gone days to be found in and around Wilmington, is the residence, 
of Cornelius Harnett, the Samuel Adams of the South, which is 
situated on the banks of the east branch of the Cape Fear River, 
about a mile from the centre of the city. Here lived one of those 
sterling patriots, who, surrounded by everything that wealth can 
give, or heart desire to make life happy, were willing to fi 

every comfort, and sacritice their ease, their blood their lives 
on the altar of their country’s weal. Cornelius Harnett was born 
in England, on the 20th of April, 1723. It is not known when 
he came to America, but when the oppressive acts of the king and 
parliament aroused the colonies to resistance, he was a man of 
wealth, of leisure and of elevated station. He was a member of 
Assembly previous to the breaking out of the revolution, and was 
chairman of the most i t committees of that body. He 
was among the first to take an active part against the imposition 
of the stamp act, and was the leading spirit at the South, partic- 
ularly in the region of the Cape Fear. And when, in 1775, the 
Governor resigned his office, and the provincial council was called 
upon to fill the vacancy, Harnett was elected president, and became 
actual governor of the province. In the provincial Congress at 
Halifax, in April, 1776, he moved that the de 8 to Gen- 
eral Congress be instructed to use their influence in favor of a dec- 
laration of independence ; and when that immortal document was 
received, he was the first to read it to his neighbors and constit- 
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uents. When he had finished, so great was their joy and enthv- 
siasm that they mounted him upon their shoulders and paraded 
him through the streets of Halifax intriumph. He was-on acom- 
mittee to draw up a State Constitution, and was one of the coun- 
cil of the first governor of the State. He was afterwards a mem- 
her of the Continental Congress, and was one of the signers of 
the “articles of confederation and perpetual union.” Such 
activity in the canse of rebellion could not be overlooked by the 
British, and when a general amnesty was offered to those who 
would return to their allegiance to the crown, Harnett and Robert 
Howe were alone excepted as arch traitors, It was his misfortune 
to fall into the hands of his enemies, and he died while a captive, 
at the age of 58, His remains lie in the St. James’s churchyard, 
in Wilmington. Hilton, his residence, although almost within 
the precincts of the city, is one of the most romantically beautiful 
plantations in the whole range of the South, One could hardly 
conceive of a more delightful abode than is here found on the 
banks of the Cape Fear, surrounded, as it is, with the luxuriant 
foliage of a southern climate. Yet the allurements of such 4 
home, the claims of relations and of kin, were not sufficient to 
peprest this noble patriot from throwing his wealth and influence, 
is hopes, his life, his all, into the common stock which went to 
make up the price of our independence. May the name of Cor- 
nelius Harnett rank among the highest on the brightest page of 
our country’s history, and be the admiration of ever until 
triotism cease to be a virtue. The history of North arolina 
is interesting to every American, Raleigh sent a colony here in 
1585. They numbered one hundred and eight persons, and sailed 
from Plymouth, in seven vessels, on the 9th of April, Among 
them were Ralph (afterwards Sir Ralph) Lane, who was to act 
as governor, Sir Richard Grenville, Cavendish, afterwards cele- 
brated as the cireumnavigator of the globe, Hariot, the inventor 
of the modern system of algebraic notation, the hist 
of the expedition, and an ingenious artist. The fleet came near 
shipwreck on a pales they called Cape Fear, and two days after- 
wards anchored at Wocoken. They made their way to Roan- 
ote through Ocracock Inlet, After some time spent in explora- 
tion, and after landing the colonists, the ships, with Richard 
Grenville, returned to England, Lane, in a letter written in Sep- 
tember of that year, spoke in enthusiastic terms of the soil 
climate of the new country, “It is the goodliest soil under the 
cope of Heaven; the most pleasing territory of the world; the 
continent is of a huge and unknown greatness, and very well 
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peopled and towned, though 
savagely. The climate is so 
wholesome that we have not 
one sick sitice we touched the 
land.” The English, however, 
were not destined, at this time, 
to effect a permanent settle- 
ment. The Indians, wishing 
to get rid of their strange vis- 
itors, who had treated them 
with precipitate harshness on 
more than one occasion, de- 
spatched them on fruitless er- 
rands after imaginary mines of 
gold and rivers abounding with 
. They returned from 
their journey of exploration, 
exhausted and destitute. The 
disaffection of the Indians be- 
came every day more apparent, 
and their deadly enmity was 
provoked by the massacre 
their king’and his chief men, 
whom Lane suspected of a de- 
signof mufdering his colonists. 
The result of this attempt at 
colonization is sketch by 


Bancroft in the first volume of 
his his : “In the island 
of e, the men began to 


despond ; they looked in vain 
towards the ocean for supplies 
from England; they were 
sighing for the luxuries of the 
cities in their native land; 
when of a sudden it was ru- 
mored that the sea was white 
with the sails of three and 
twenty ships ; and within three 
days Sir Francis Drake had 
anchored his fleet at sea out- 
side of Roanoke Inlet, in the 
wild road of their bad harbor. 
He had come here, on his 
jon from. the West Indies 
to England, to visit the domain 
of his friend. With the celer- 
icy of genius, he discovered 
the measures which the ex- 


igency of the case required, 
and supplied the wants of Lane 
to the uttermost, giving him a 
bark of seventy tons, with pin- 
naces and small boats, and all 
needed provisions for the colony.” It was his wish that the col- 
onists should remain and pursue their discoveries ; but the men 
were discouraged, and Lane yielding to their entreaties, all em- 
barked for England. ‘The return of Lane was a precipitate de- 
sertion ; a little delay would have furnished the colony with am- 
ple supplies. A few days afterward, a ship arrived, laden with all 
the stores needed by the infant settlement.” In another fortnight, 
Grenville made his appearance with three ships, and left fifteen 
men on the island of Koanoke, to maintain the English claim to 
the country. It was in 1650 that the first permanent settlement 
was made by white emigrants from Virginia. What is now called 
Carolina, formed, according to the Spaniards, a part of Florida: 
it was called Carolina by the French, in honor of Charles LX., 
when they made their ill-starred attempt to colonize the North 
American coast. In 1661 a second English colony came from 
Massachusetts, and settled on the Cape Fear River. In 1667 the 
colony obtained a representative government. Locke’s scheme 
of government was doned after a trial. In 1717 Carolina 
from a proprietary became a royal government, and continued so 
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till 1775. The North Carolinians rushed to arms at the first toc- 
sin of the revolution, and nobly embarked life and fortune in the 
cause of American independence. The Mecklenburg resolutions 
of 1775 anticipated the principle and language of the Declaration 
of Independence. North Carolina was the theatre of some of the 
severest battles of the war. In the arms of the State, the figure 
of liberty displays the scroll of the constitution, and no State of 
the Union has a better title to bear such an emblem of loyalty. 


FOGS, TRADE WINDS AND WATERSPOUTS. 

Near the equator, and on either side of it, for eight or ten de- 
grees north and south, is what is called the zone of variable winds 
and calms. The trade winds are perpetual winds occurring in the 
open tropical seas, north and south of this zone of calms, and are 
so called because they greatly promote navigation and trade. ‘To 
the north of the equator these winds blow in the eastern parts of 
the ocean from the northeast, but further to the west they become 
more easterly, and sometimes even blow from a little south of east. 
South of the equator they blow in the eastern parts of the ocean 


from the southeast, but become 
nearly due east towards the 
west. The weather is gener- 
ally fine when the trade winds 
are blowing ; but the interme- 
diate belt of sea is remarkable 
for the quantity of rain that 
al The trade winds 
occur both in the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, but vary con- 
siderably, both in extent and 
force, in those two great di- 
visions of water. In the At- 
lantic they have a wider ran 
on the American than on 
European side, and are much 
better determined than in the 
Pacific Ocean. The bounda- 
ries of the trade winds in the 
temperate zone, in both hemi- 
spheres, and in both oceans, 
vary with the seasons. The 
cause of these winds is gener- 
erally considered to be the con- 
stant rarefaction of the air be- 
tween the tropics, where the 
sun exerts so much more 
power than in the temperate 
zone, and the consequent rush- 
ing in of currents of cold air, 
from the north and south, to- 
wards the equator. If the 
winds moved with the rapidity 
of the earth, the currents 
would of course be north and 
south; but as this is not the 
case, and the earth moves far 
more rapidly from west to east, 
the ula are left behind, and 
appear to blow from other 
points. Thus they blow from 
the northeast in the northern 
hemisphere, and from the 
southeast in the southern, 
while near the equator, and 
when influenced by land, they 
occasionally blow due east, or 
nearly so. Fogs and mists are 
the result of a small change in 
the condition of the atmos- 
phere near the ground, in those 
countries where the soil is oc- 
casionally damp and compar- 
atively warm, while the air is 
damp and cold. The damp air in contact with the earth, on a 
calm morning, chilled by the colder air above, parts with its mois- 
ture, or, at least, the moisture assumes the form of visible vapor. 
Where there are vast multitudes of minute particles of carbon 
floating in the air, as in the neighborhood large cities, these 
mix with the vapor and form those thick and almost opaque fogs 
so well known in London and other places. Thus also are formed 
the thick fogs off the coast of New Foundland, where the melting 
icebergs, stranded on the “ great bank,” chill the air, and cause it 
to part with a large portion of the moisture it held in a transpar- 
ent state. Waterspouts are simply the result of the tendency of 
all fluid matter to run in whirls or circuits when subject to the in- 
fluence of unequal or opposing forces. They belong to the same 
class of natural phenomena that whirlwinds, squalls, etc., do. 
They often work spirally, like a corkscrew, and move along like 
an eddy in agitated water, commonly beginning to revolve at the 
bottom of a cloud which descends within it, and from which 
pillar-like appearance the term of waterspout has been derived.— 
New York Times. 
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(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THREE SONNETS. 
TO MISS ———., OF WASHINGTON, D C. 


BY WILLIAM L. SHOEMAKER. 


I. 

Ah, thou art fair,—fair as the morning's prime, 
And dewy fresh as is the rose’s bloom, 

And good (methinks) as beautiful, to whom, 

Unknown, I pour the homage of my rhyme! 

A thousand knights would have. in the olden time, 
Each deemed it fame thy favors to assume. 
And died for thee, and gladly met their doom, 

And not to worship thee have deemed it crime. 

A thousand minstrels would have sung thy face 
As one all peerless. and have singled thee 
To crown with wreaths of deathless poesy ; 

So rich art thou in every mystic grace, 

Making us almost marvel if thou be, 
In very sooth, of our own earth-born race. 


II. 


I have beheld thee in the crowded hall, 
Where youth and beauty met; but thou. most fair. 
Thou rt like a star through clouds among them, there, 
The cynosure.—the wonder of them all. 
Nor dost thou to thine aid those trappings call, 
Which others use; as well the rose would care 
For other charms than hers already are; 
Nor gold nor pearl thou needest to enthrall 
Who look on thee. “ Plain in thy neatness,” thou 
Look’st queenly with but one flower in thy hair; 
And thy bright eyes outshine all gems most rare ; 
Nor would a diadem on thy modest brow 
Give thee more sway than thou, uncrowned, dost bear, 
Who art. by beauty’s power, a sovereign now. 


Iil. 


And sometimes I have seen thee on the street, 

Sailing with stately modesty along. 

Even like the motion of a well-tuned song. 
When every one whom thou thereon didst meet, 
Would look upon thee in thy garments neat, 

And seem to bless thee the rude crowd among, 

As if an ange) walked amid the throng. 

Or amid brambles sprang a rose most sweet. 
And sometimes I have turned my head to gaze 
On thy receding form, and felt. the while, 
Like a Jone dweller on a barren isle, 
Who sees a homeward vessel, through the haze 
Pass out of sight: but thou, for many days, 
Thy heavenly look would my dull dreams beguile. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


JEGINA. 


BY EDWIN W. MONTAGUE. 


Beactirvyt Hera, the renowned rival of Athens, lies in full 
view from her hills, at the distance of about twenty miles from 
the Pireus. One fine morning in the last of June, I joined a 
party on an expedition to this island. It was a company calcu- 
lated to appreciate the full interest of what would be seen; there 
was my old companion, the professor, my messmate, the indefati- 
gable Scotch scholar, and a young German artist, with the gift of 
song, and now employed by the queen on paintings for the palace. 
Francois, the most learned, intelligent and agreeable of Greck 
guides, accompanied us and managed the expedition. We drove 
before sunrise to the Pireus, making our way outside the town, 
to the right, to a little cove where a sail boat with two oarsmen 
had come to meet us, thus evading the port laws, which allow no 
boat to leave the harbor before ten o’clock. By the way, the nav- 
igation laws of the Greek kingdom are very injudicious, and 
tend, by their foolish restrictions, to throw a great part of the 
carrying trade into the hands of the foreign steamers which ply 
between the Greek ports. A good breeze bore us rapidly along, 
and in two or three hours we landed on the northeast side of the 
island, where we saw excavations in the rocks just covered by the 
water, and other indications of the existence of a port there in 
ancient times. We walked to a garden a little way from the 
sbore, looking greener than the greater part of the land in the 
neighborhood, and there, among grape vines and under a broad 
fig tree, took our lanch. 

Francois talked with us about his nation, and expressed decid- 
edly his disepprobation of the king, for his personal, as well as 
his political qualities, “‘for,” said he, “he is deaf, he squints, he 
lisps, and—he has no children!” But we were impatient to 
reach the temple which we had seen to good advantage before 
reaching the shore, its graceful pillars, on the summit of a consid- 
erable elevation, beautifully relieved against the sky. We climb- 
ed the hill, which is dotted with pretty bushes and small trees, 
and found considerable remains of the temple still existing— 
twenty colummus of the periboles and two of the cella standing entire, 

and still surmounted by the architreve. Drums of the fallen col- 
umns lay seattered here and there, in the most picturesque con- 
fusion ; and the green shrubs on the sloping sides of the hill, the 
view of vales and heights in the interjor of the island, and the 
all-glorious prospect of the sea and the Attic coast from Sumium 
to Salamis, made up, with the beautiful ruins, a scene of unu- 
sual interest and variety. The stone of which the temple is built 
is of a light gray color, and porous. Where exposed to the 
storms, it has been considerably worn end eaten. It was covered 
with stucco—now almost entirely worn away—and, in parts, 
beautifully painted. We were disappointed in the size of the 
temple. The pillars, seen in the clear air at a distance, from the 
sea, give the idea of a much larger building than is actually 
found. There is some dispute among the learned upon the name 


of this old and beautiful Doric edifice. It has been the preva- 
lent idea—as it is certainly the most grateful belief—that this is 
that renowned temple of Zeus Panhellenius, built on the spot 
where the prayers of Aacus, the most pious of mankind, ap- 
peased the wrath of heaven, and stayed the plague of famine and 
barrenness with which the gods had smitten all Greece. But 
Wordsworth, and others, think that the position does not accord 
with that assigned by old writers to the temple commemorating 
this successful intercession, and infer, from an inscription found 
in the neighborhood, that it is a temple of Minerva. I fancy, 
however, that the German artist who was with us, and who car- 
ried away a beautiful sketch of the lovely ruin, cared little about 
its name. This temple and the beautiful hill it surmounts have 
furnished the subject of one of the most beautiful of Turner’s 
paintings. 

Those parts of the island which we saw did not look so fertile 
as I had expected. The soil was dry and scorched and the vege- 
tation seanty. We saw one or two carib trees, and many figs 
and olives. Ants were numerous, but we met none of the Myr- 
midons. A man or two in the fields and a few boys watering 
donkeys at a well in a hollow, were the enly human beings we 
encountered. 

The wind had gone down when we got again on to the water, 
and we had to depend upon our oars to return. The long pas- 
sage was enlivened by pleasant talk, and songs both Greek and 
German. The professor improvised a Greek song, and imitated 
most capitally the unearthly intonations and Chinese rudeness of 
Greek singing. 

And now that I have described one of my last little journeys in 
Greece, I cannot refrain from declaring some of my impressions 
of the character of this people, and the future that awaits them. 
One of the first things which strikes a stranger is a certain as- 
pect of youthful hope and independence in the very bearing and 
address of the modern Greeks, confirmed always, on nearer ac- 
quaintance, by their conversation. It is that which distinguishes 
the Greek so pre-eminently above the other southern races of 
Europe. Take the Italian, and mark how hopeless and enervate 
is the eye and the whole bearing, how soul and body have alike 
degenerated under centuries of priestcraft and bondage! Every- 
thing in Greece, on the contrary, tells of a Future—a future of 
grander development, of vastly augmented prosperity. And in 
one respect, certainly, the Greeks have taken the wisest and most 
effectual means to bring about this glorious result—they have 
made liberal provision for the free education of their children. 
Much yet remains to be done, particularly in the smaller hamlets, 
but there is no considerable village in Greece which has not al- 
ready its public school, in which the pupils are taught the ancient 
as well as the modern Greek languages, and well instructed in 
the elementary sciences. Many a bright-eyed, handsome youth 
have we met in various parts of the country—the boys and young 
men here are often gloriously beautiful—not so the maidens— 
who, his powers cultivated in one of these seminaries, exhibited 
an intelligence and cleverness which could not but fill us with 
the hope that he would be an ornament to his country and do 
much to promote her welfare in coming years. When a well- 
edticated generation has once come upon the stage, in a country 
of such physical and moral capacities of greatness, something 
must surely be done to develop her resources and elevate her 
rank among the nations. Those bright lads are prophets of a 
resurrection of the nation. 


The Greeks have, too, that hopefulness and confidence of fu- 
ture greatness, which is always a sure omen of success. “ We 
are young,” say they, “and have not as yet had time to develop 
our resources and take our proper place among the nations. A 
little longer, and we shall compare favorably with the most ad- 
vanced civilizations.” They believe there is nothing of which 
their race is not capable. In war, as in everything else, they 
think themselves invincible. The whole kingdom is watching 
eagerly the progress of the difficulty between Russia and Turkey. 

The Greeks fight like tigers against their ancient foe, and ren- 
der no insignificant aid to the Russian bear. The wildest notions 
are prevalent here in relation to the consequences of this strug- 
gle. Itis the Greeks who are to gain by the downfall of the 
Mohammedan power—it is a new Greck empire that is to rise up- 
on the ruins of Constantinople. And could the millions of 
Greeks in the Ottoman dominions unite with their brethren of 
the little kingdom of Otho, and rallying round a common cause, 
consent to forget local interests and prejudices, a new Byzantine 
empire might be formed, and the Greck race, which even in its 
present state so nearly monopolizes the intelligence, enterprise 
and commerce of the Levant, assume a position in the political 
world commensurate with its capacities and worthy of its ancient 
renown. 

For myself, however, I expect no such result, at least not in 
the present generation. Much must be done to educate and civ- 
ilize the robbers of Asia Minor and Northern Greece, and the 
illiterate boors of all the ptovitides, before the Greeks can be 
taught to aspire for a nobler pé@ition, and to see the necessity of 
union and self-sacrifice. Thassaly and Macedonia may swell the 
narrow dominions of moderm Hellas, if they should be wrested 
from the Sultan; and it igwertainly the interest of the great 
powers, that, if Turkey falls, Greece rather than Russia, should 
be the gainer. I doubt, however, whether the time has come 
when it would be wise to attempt to establish a more extended 
Greek power than the present kingdom would be after receiving 
this extension. Yet Ido not quarrel with the extravagant ex- 
pectations of these Athenians; exaggerated hope is better than 
crushing despair, the extravagance of freedom than the slugyish- 
ness and stagnation of bondage. 


Meanwhile what is the government of Otho deing for the devel- 


opment of the resources and the furthering of the healthy 
growth of the nation? Except, I fear, in the liberal provisions 
for popular education, little or nothing. He has, indeed, beauti- 
fied the capital, and, beyond the squalid, miserable, one story huts 
of rude stone which formed the Turkish town, broad streets of 
commodious and handsome residences have been built, remind- 
ing one of the new houses in a thriving New England town. A 
carriage road has becn made to the Pirseus, another on which the 
queen can ride to Pentelicon, and another even from Athens to 
Thebes. The Peloponnessus, too, can boast of at least one road 
of considerable length. But this beggarly list exhausts the cat- 
alogue. It is a shame that the government has been so blind to 
its true policy, as well as its great duty—that of making the most 
liberal “‘ internal improvements,” and stimulating agriculture and 
all the arts by opening facilities of communication from place to 
place and between the interior and the seaports. Selfish and 
bigoted opposition to liberal expenditures of the public money 
for internal improvements is not, however, a thing unknown in 
certain states which profess to be more civilized and enlightened 
than Greece. 


Greece is a limited monarchy, the king having granted a con- 
stitution in September, 1844. It is notorious, however, that the 
government interferes constantly in the election of members of 
the legislature, and succeeds, by menaces and bribes, in securing 
a majority of the “ Russian” or tory party. The miserable de- 
pendency of the state is shown in the fact that even political par- 
ties take the names of foreign powers, that power to whose char- 
acter ard influence the respective party may incline. Thus, be- 
sides the “ Russian,”’ there are the “ French” and the “ Eng- 
lish” parties, which two sometimes correspond. The liberals 
say that the king, averse to constitutional freedom, is determined 
to convince the people that the experiment will fail, and that he 
subsidizes the parliament for this purpose. 

It is difficult to form, from the statements of the Greeks them- 
selves, an accurate opinion of the character of their king. Truth- 
fulness is not the distinguishing virtue of these people, and party 
spirit is as extravagant here as in the worst days of England or 
America. That he labors with the utmost assiduity, in the dis- 
charge of his duties, is admitted by all. No document whatever 
is issued by his ministers without having first received his care- 
fal revision; no measure is taken without his careful study and 
his express approbation. Even his health has been impaired by 
his close application. A foreigner, he has mastered the languages 
of his kingdom, and talks with fluency the Romaic and the Al- 
banian. From all I could learn, and from the evidence of his 
public acts, I have little doubt that he sincerely desires to pro- 
mote the welfare of his people, and that his unremitting labors 
are directed to this end. But brought up in the narrow school of 
a second-rate German power, and endowed with no remarkable 
capacity of intellect by nature, his views of government are nar- 
row, illiberal and despotic, and his self-will and, obstinacy make 
him deaf to the arguments of the advocates of a nobler policy. 
His faults are faults of judgment, not of intention; and it is his 
misfortune to be placed over a people who would find something 
to carp at in the wisest and best of mankind. 


Otho was born on the Ist of June, 1815, and arrived in Greece 
the 6th of February, 1833. Three councillors, appointed by his 
father, the King of Bavaria, administered affairs until his twen- 
tieth birthday, the Ist of June (or, according to the Greek reck- 
oning, the 20th of May), 1835, when he ascended the throne as 
monarch. Qn the 22d of November, 1836, he married Amalia, 
daughter of the Duke of Oldenburg, then in her eighteenth year. 
She is fair and of pleasing person, an early riser and a splendid 
equestrian. She is universally popular in the nation, and has 
administered the affairs as Queen Regent with great applause on 
two occasions (in 1850 and 1852), when her husband was com- 
pelled in consequence of ill health, to travel away from Greece. 
The king has wisely adopted the national costume, which be- 
comes him well. He may be seen every evening taking his horse- 
back exercise, of which he is very fond. 

Otho is Catholic and Amalia Protestant. It is in the bond 
that their children shall be educated in the Greek Church, but 
the hopes of the nation for a native prince of their own faith, 
have thus far been disappointed. The priests, however, have no 
reason to complain that they have not sufficient influence in the 
government, as the case of Dr. King abundantly shows. 

This ascendency of priestcraft is one of the evil signs in Greece. 
The Greek Church, however, has never been so intolerant as the 
Catholic, and there is @ spirit of independence in the people not 
to be crushed by ecclesiastical domination. Let the favored coun- 
tries of the world, like America, foster what is good in Greece, 
in faith that it will outgrow the bad, The Greeks need lessons 
in agriculture and all the arts, improved implements and ma- 
chinery, and books and money for purposes of education. 

Why have not the United States a minister to Greece? Even 
our trade might be so extended ‘as to justify the appointment on 
commercial considerations, and certaimly-on moral grounds the 
United States ought to-haye an accredited agent of enlarged views 
and persuasive manners in this ¢ountry, through whom what is 
good and great in our example might be brought to have its due 
influence on the government and policy of a young nation, des- 
tined yet, I doubt not, to play an important part on the great 
stage of the world. 


» 
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A person who squanders away his fortune in rioting and pro- 
fuseness, is neither just to himself or others ; for, by a conduct of 
this kind, his superfluities flow in an irregular channel ; and those 
that are the most unworthy, are the greatest sharers of them ; who 
ae eet fail to censure him when his substance is exhausted.—Dr. 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, AND 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Asswrant Eprron. 


“MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 

This distinguished English authoress has died lately, lamented 
by a large circle of personal friends, and by thousands who never 
saw her, but loved her works, in which genius, grace, feminine 
taste and purity were happily blended. She was born at the town 
of Alresford, Hampshire Co., England, Dec. 25, 1789, and died 
January 10th, of the present year. Her first book, ‘Our Vil- 
lage,” won her the applause of the public, and the affection and 
esteem of the first minds of her native land. She attempted 
tragedy, and not without success—her “Rienzi” being equally 
popular in the closet and on the stage. Mr. Fields, the poet, in 
an admirable obituary notice of this lady, written for the Trans- 
cript, says: 

“No writer was ever more fondly respected among the Eng- 
lish common people, the peasantry of the land, than Miss Mitford. 
Whoever has had the happiness to accompany her about the 
green lanes of her own country will not fail to remember the 
frequent lifted hat and modest curtsy by the roadside. One sum- 
mer day the writer of this brief notice rode with her to a cricket- 
match some distance from her cottage, and when her carriage came 
upon the green, the game was suspended, that the players might 
flock about her and pay their respects. With what an interest 
she inquired about the sport, and how knowingly she chatted with 
the young people assembled to greet her, her companion that day 
must always remember. So excellent a woman, so richly en- 
dowed a genius, has seldom gladdened the world, and now that 
her beautiful name has been borne away among the angels, we 
look in vain for another to fill the place she has left on the earth. 
The story of her life is written in her works. Beautiful as a sum- 
mer day flowed on the current of her exist:nce, and although 
some passing clouds briefly obscured the sunlight of her pathway, 
her years have been more touched with joy than sorrow.” 


» 
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Battou’s PicrortaL.—The illustrated newspaper, projected by Mr. F. Glea- 
son, and lately purchased by Maturin M. Ballou, Esq.. its editor from the out- 
set, has commenced the year with a new heading, new type, and paper of 
superior quality. There is now an artistic style and finish about it which it 
never before displayed. and it is now quite up to the standard of the London 
Illustrated News and Paris illustrations. It is a gratifying proof of the rapid 
advancement of the arts in this country, and reflects high credit on the enter- 
prise and liberality of its etic Mr. Ballou is a gentleman of ability, 
tact and business talent he has associated with him, as assistant editor, 
Mr. Francis A. Durivage. who has been many years connected with the press, 
and who isa g d writer of prose and poetry. Mr. Ballou’s 
two weeklies, the PictortaL and Tue FLA or ovr Usion, involve an immense 
outlay, but are largely remunerative.— Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine. 
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Tue AnGio-American.—Ralph Waldo Emerson, in his lec- 
ture thus announced, says a good many smart witticisms, and 
illustrates some eminent truths, but the effort struck us as con- 
taining much that was “stale, flat and unprofitable,” and hardly 
worthy the lecturer’s reputation. 


‘ooo? -- 


Trve To THe Last.—That noble-hearted woman, Lady Frank- 
lin, has resolved to expend the remnant of her fortune in fitting 
out another Arctic expedition. 
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SPLINTERS. 


-++. The past winter has been a most capricious one. Glad 
are we that it has gone at last. 
.. The study of agriculture has been introduced into the 
New Hampshire schools. A grand move. 
. The Baronéss de Marguerites was lately married to G. C. 
Foster, in Moyamensing Prison, Pennsylvania. 
.... An iron steamship, building in London for the Australian 
trade, is six hundred and seventy-five feet long. 
++. The sale of intoxicating liquors and beer has been prohib- 
ited in Salt Lake City, and all licenses revoked. 
.... Deacon Foster’s annual concerts and speeches are cras in 
music and eloquence. 
. The gold mines of Virginia don’t pay, for the want of ade- 
quate machinery to work them. 
. But for the beauty of its music the plot of the opera of 
Don Giovanni would drive it from the stage. 
. Judge Briggs, former governor of this State, lately held a 
session of the municipal court in this city. 
. The “Crayon” is severe on round, stiff, high-crowned 
hats, They are not wsthetic enough. 
It is not true that the small-pox has been raging in the 
city of Charlestown—the authorities deny it. 
++. The author of “The Heir of Redcliffe,” and ‘“ Heart’s 
Ease,” is an English lady named Charlotte Yonge. 
. It is stated that the wages of a first rate servant in Flor- 
ence, Italy, are only seventy cents a week. 
. Mrs. Trollope, the novelist and libeller of this country, is 
living j in a beautiful villa in Florence. 
. The author of “ Parisian Sights, so popular here, is a 
gentleman by the name of Jaryes, now in Italy. 
. It is talked of attaching wash-rooms to our public schools. 
Cleanliness ought to be enforced. 
- A man named Leet sold $600 worth of lottery tickets, 
drew all the prizes, and left for California. 
- They have had a snow storm of six days’ duration in 
Minoiswehow eight feet deep. 
- The Memphis navy yard property has been sold at auction 
in residenee lots. The amount realized was $59,574 62. 


A WORD ABOUT THE PICTORIAL. 

In turning over the leaves of a bound volume of our paper, 
taking in at a glance the hundreds of subjects therein described 
with pen and pencil, the curiosities of natural history, the public 
buildings, the prominent men and women of the time, events that 
affect the world, new and wonderful machinery, scenes of sublim- 
ity and beauty that years may change, for the face of nature even 
alters in this changeful world, we could not help thinking that our 
humble labors were destined to accomplish something more than 
the amusement of the passing hour, and that our work, possessing 
a certain historical value, might chance t) reach posterity. A 
large portion of our subscribers preserve and bind their volumes. 
A collection of twenty, or a hundred engravings, even, is apt to 
be lost in the course of years, but a work that embraces hundreds 
and thousands deserves and receives a better fate. 

It has been observed that if Pompeii or Herculaneum were to 
restore us the lost annals of the pontiffs of Rome, it would create 
a great sensation among the learned. If, instead of these annals, 
we could get hold of the Diurna Acta, the acts of the Senate, the 
reports of the legislative assemblies of Rome, to which Cesar 
gave publicity two thousand years ago, educated people would be 
yet more excited. But if, instead of either of these, the journal of 
the compiler Chrestus, of whom Cicero speaks so contemptuously 
in his “ Familiar Letters,” could be brought to light, with its ver- 
sion of daily occurrences, strange accidents, lawsuits, theatres, 
marriage notices and scandal—the “ Herald” of old Rome—the 
stupidist pupil who ever yawned over Andrews and Stoddard 
would be ready to dig deep into Latin grammar to qualify himself 
to read it. “ But imagine,” says the writer whose ideas we have 
been quoting, “ what transports would be excited by, and what 
value set upon an illustrated Roman paper of the time of Cesar, 
if that skilfal courtier of popularity had thought of employing 
some of the adroit Greeks who lived at Rome, in such a publica- 
tion. All the other literature of Rome would pale before it.” 

Or, without going back to such remote antiquity or to a foreign 
country, just think what a treasure an illustrated paper of the days 
of the revolution would be to us now. Fancy the Boston tea- 
party drawn on the spot by a contemporary artist; the battle of 
Bunker’s Hill, sketched from the tower of Christ Church; the 
breakfast at John Hancock’s, with portraits of the officers of the 
French fleet : later yet, the Chesapeake sailing out of Boston har- 
bor in the presence of assembled thousands to fight that fatal battle 
with the Shannon, or the launch of old Ironsides, with the build- 
ings and the people just as they appeared then. 

But we enjoy facilities that our fathers did not possess—the da- 
guerreotype, steam, highly cultivated arts. Ten years ago even, 
such a paper as the Pictorial could not have heen published. 


were such as we would not now admit into ourcolumns. Having 
the fear of posterity before us, we are straining every nerve to 
make a paper every way worthy of preservation. Whatever im- 
provements the rapid progress of the mechanic and the fine arts 
offers,we seize upon with avidity, regardless of cost ; an extensive 
circulation enables us to do so, and we intend in everything within 
our sphere to keep pace with the movement of the times. To 
what extent we have already succeeded in carrying out our plans, 
we leave our brethren of the press and the public to decide. 


INFLUENCE OF THE PICTORIAL. 


following, showing, as it does, that the aim of our paper is accom- 
plished, at least in some degree, and encouraging us to renewed 
efforts and liberal expenditure to render it as perfect in the artistic 
and literary departments as possible : 
Hartrorp, Coxn.. Feb. —, 1856 
Mar. Dear Sir :—In renewing my subscription for your illustrated 
I cannot refrain from my tion at its increa:ed excel- 
| nay and my hearty approval of its character. Its weekly visite are looked 
forward to by my family with much interest; and while its admirable reading 
matter has amused and instructed m children, its elegant illustrations have 
created among them a taste for drawing and designing, which has elicited tal- 
ent that would otherwise have remained dormant. The pure moral tone of 
your columns is beyond praise. I do not fear to place the Pictorial in my 
daughters’ hands, because I know that you never sully its fair pages by even 
a word that oe A taste and propriety may question. Such a is a val- 
uable aid to —— and is a national le 
t servant, 


Battovu’s Dottar Montary.—This paragon of cheapness, 
judging from the present rate at which the subscriptions flow in 
upon us, will attain within six months of the publication of the 
first number, the largest circulation of any monthly ever issued 
from the press. It is the cheapest magazine ever published, con- 
taining one hundred pages of reading matter in each number, or 
twelve hundred pages a year, of choice reading, for one dollar ! Each 
number complete in itself. 


A Hir.—Barnham’s new volume, entitled the “ History of the 
Hen Fever,” is destined to have a great run. It is capitally writ- 
ten and illustrated, and is brim full of fan and spice. It will be 
issued in a few days, and will create a sensation among the 
“chicken-men,” surely ! 


Tue Orera or Don Grovanni.—We sincerely trust, for 
decency’s sake, that this obscene composition may never again 
be produced in Boston. Captivating and superb as the music is, 
it cannot in the least degree atone for so objectionable a libretto. 

Priestess. a hasty perusal of Mr. Sargent’s 
new play, im the manuscript, we anticipate brilliant success for it, 
on the forthcoming presentation at the Boston Theatre. We shall 
endeavor to give, at least, one good scenic illustration of the piece. 
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Tae Peorte’s TaEatTRE.—This is the name by which the 


Howard Atheneum, Boston, is in future to be known. 


Ten years ago the staple cuts of the London Illustrated News | 


It is very gratifying now and then, to receive such letters as the | 


MAP OF THE CRIMEA. 

The clear and elegant map of the seat of war given on page 
125, is from the establishment of C. W. Morse, No. 96 Nassau 
Street, New York. At a time when the eyes of the world are 
fixed upon the allies and their giant antagonist, an accurate de- 
lineation of the localities of the momentous contest possesses a 
deep interest. In connection with the map we subjoin a rapid 
sketch of operations up to the present time. 

The allies landed at Eupatoria, a town about thirty miles north 
of Sebastopol, on the 14th of September, 1854. On the 20th of the 
same month their passage was disputed by about 30,000 Russians, 
who were driven with great loss from the heights of Alma. Next, 
by a daring flank movement, they established their base at Bala- 
klava, only ten miles distant from Sebastopol. On the 17th of 
October the allies completed their first parallel before Sebastopol, 
and a heavy cannonading from the land forces and the fleet was 
opened. On the 25th of October the battle of Balaklava was 
fought. The next day a Russian sortie was repulsed. - On the 
5th of November the bloody battle of Inkermann was fought—the 
allies being taken by surprise in the commencement of the day. 

The battle of Inkermann was one of the most desperate of mod- 
ern times. In our own history that of Buena Vista comes near- 
est to it. The Russians fought under the eyes of two imperial 
princes, the blessings and prayers of bishops, and with the promise 
and expectation of rich rewards. They had taken advantage of 
the dark, foggy night to erect batteries of heavy guns in com- 
manding positions, and when the earliest dawn broke, their huge 
masses, in columns of attack, were driving in the English pickets. 
Everything was in their favor save the very mist under cover of 
which they advanced, and which they regarded as their greatest 
advantage. It was their greatest mishap, as it concealed from 
them the small fumber of their adversarics. 

Large reinforcements had reached the Russians previous to this 
bloody battle, and they felt certain of victory. Had the allies 
with their limited forces operated on the northern side of the 
harbor instead of the southern, they must have been routed. It is 
not alone their valor, but their position, adjacent to their fleets, 
and occupying commanding eminences and entrenchments, which 
has saved them so far from destruction. They are now, and have 
lately been, receiving reinforcements, and should they be in sufti- 
cient strength, before the severity of winter sets in, they may re- 
sume the offensive, and march against the army of Menschikoff, 
leaving force enough before the place to repel sorties from the 
town and forts. But we are inclined to the opinion that the troops 
will soon go into winter quarters, and the campaign not be re- 
sumed until next spring. The allies committed a great mistake 
in attempting the siege with so inconsiderable a force. With 
150,000 men (including from 5000 to 8000 cavalry) they might have 
moved from Eupatoria as a base, followed the retreating army of 
Menschikoff (after the battle of the Alma) with 75,000 men, and 
invested the northern and southern sides of the harbor with the 
same number. Thus, contending alone with the besieged, the in- 
vesting force need not have been confined to a mere segment of 
the circle of investment—while the balance of the allied troops 
could have driven the Russians across the isthmus of Perekof— 
which, once in their possession, must have secured the conquest 
of the Crimea and the downfall of Sebastopol. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this ¢ city, ‘by ‘Rev. Mr. Streeter. Mr. Benjamin K. Little to Miss Rachel 
C. Mellis; Mr. Hiram Wild to Miss Charlotte B. Davis, both of Braintree; Mr. 
Daniel E. Bowen to Misa Georgiana M. Morse, both of Chelsea; by Kev. Mr. 
Wines, Mr. Nathan D. Perkins, of Ipswich, to Miss Marinda A. Searles, of 
Milford, N. H.; by Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr. James 8. Norman to Miss Elizabeth H. 
McHow.—At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Mudge, Dr. T. J. Stevens to Mrs. Sa- 
rah A. Waterhouse, of East Boston.—At Medford, by Rev. Mr. Kelee, Mr. John 
Marshall to Miss Josephine Walker.—At Hull, by Rev. Mr. Spuffer, of Hing- 
ham, Mr. Davis W. Dill to Miss Mary Jane Lacine.— At Newton Centre. by 
Rev. Dr. Smith. Rev. Dr. Alexis Caswell, to Miss Elizabeth Brown Edmands.— 
At South Reading. by Rev. Mr. Hall, John Gould. Esq. to Miss Lucy Wash- 
burn, of Woodstock, Vt.—At Salem, by Rev. Dr. Thompson, Mr. Charles H. 
Rogers to Miss Lydia M. Porter,—At West Newbury, by Rev. Mr. Baker, Mr. 
Hl. C. Bigelow, of Worcester, to Mise Maria E. Fuller, of West Needham.—At 
Newburyport, Mr. George F. Roaf to Miss Anna Knight.—At Haverhill, by 
Rev. Mr. Train, Mr. William Dwinnels, Jr. to Miss Celia Carleton. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Higgins, 36; Mr. William Warren Blanch- 
ard, 18; Mrs. Mary G. Googins, 47: Mrs. Rebecca Gill, 68; Mrs. Mary E., wife 
of Mr. Enoch L. Chamberlain, 44; Mrs. Hannah Howard, 68.—At Charles- 
town, Mrs. Mary Belman, 38; Mrs. Melintha Gay, 42; Widow Lilles Rand. 
73.—At Roxbury. Mrs. Rebecca B. Drury, 67; Widow Tabitha Moore, formerly 
of Sterling. 89.—At Dorchester, Mr. Thomas B. Townsend, 73; Mrs. Margaret 
W. Lapham. 22; Mrs. Lydia B. Glover, 75.—At Neponset. Mrs. Sukey Butter- 
70.—At Medford. Mrs. Lue A. Blanchard.—At Waltham, Mrs. Han- 
nah D. King, 73.—At Randolph, Silas Allen, Esq.. 68.—At Lynn. Mrs. Sarah 
E. Allen, 23; Mrs. Mary Butterfield, 37; Mrs. Lucy Shaw, 64.— At Salem, Miss 
Mary Greene, 25.—At Danvers, Widow Sarah Preston. 92.—At Walpole, Mr. 
Daniel Allen, a — Haverhill, Widow Anna Webster, 80.—At Newburypet, 


Mrs. Fanp a. 77; Mr. William Henry Spiller, 256; Orlando B. Mer- 
rill, Esq., at West Springfield, Widow Eunice Cooley. 9.—At New Bed- 
ford, Mrs. Louisa A Lewis, 29.—At Ashburnham, Mrs. Mary Ann Stoddard, 33. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


This pee rus, in the most elegant and available form, a weekly litera- 
ry melange of notable events of the day. Its columns are devoted to original 
tales, sketches and poenis, by the BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, and the cream of 
the domestic and news; the whole well spiced with wit and humor. 
Each paper is beautifu WA illustrated with numerous accurate engravings. by 
eminent artists, of notable objects, current events in all of the world, and 
of men and manners, altogether making a ben cdg aay original in this coun- 
contain views of every pop city in the known world, of 
the eastern or western , of all the principal 
ships | ae steamers of the navy and merchant service, with fine and accurate 
of every noted character in the world, both male and female. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any person sending us sixteen subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
seventeenth copy gratis. 


*,* One copy of Taz or ovr Union, and one copy of Battou’s Picto- 
RIAL, together, $4 00 per annum. 
Published every Saturpar, by M. M. BALLOU, 
CORNER oF TREMONT AND BRoMPIELp StReEETs, Boston. 
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ISAAC ADAMS. 
As press is > as one 

mightiest powers by which the car of civ- 
ilization is driven onward, it is fitting that 
due honor be paid to those who increase 
its activity and efficiency. ose | those 
whose inventive some been devoted 
to the improvement of et yee of 
the press, the subject med 
sketch holds an honorable rank. ac- 
companying likeness of him is drawn 
from a erreotype by Messrs. South- 
worth Hawes, of this city, who also 
furnished us with the heads of Colonel 
Adams and Donald McKay, published in 
preceding numbers. Isaac Adams is a 
son of the old Granite State, and was 
born in Rochester, August 16, 1802. 
His early educational advantages were 
limited, and the fund of useful knowledge 
he now possesses is the result of his own 
unaided efforts for self-culture. At the age 
of thirteen he left his father’s to learn the 
cabinet-making trade in Dover, New 
Hampshire. He was afterwards employed 
in Sandwich, N.H., but has been engaged 
in the machine business in this city since 
1823. His first invention was a machine 
for making bricks. In 1826 he invented 
and built the hand printing-press called the 
“Union Press.” This was the first of his 
printing-presses. Large numbers of them 
were manufactured and sold by Erastus 
Bartholomew. The power printing-press, 
called *‘ The Adams Press,” he began 
about the year 1825, and obtained a pa- 
tent for it five years later. This is now 
called for distinction, “Adams's old 
Press.” I: fuund a considerable sale, and 
some of the kind are in use at the present 
time. It is believed to have been the best 
power platen press until the production of 
that called “ Isaac Adams’s New Patent,” 
which was patented in 1836. This last 
is the power-press by which most of the 
book work done in this country, with 
much of the newspaper work, is printed. 
Thus it will be seen that Mr. Adams had 
secured three patents for improvements in 
power printing-presses Lefore he was forty 
years of age. He has, besides, patented 
a machine for making lead pipe by pres- 
sure, one for an improvement in steam en- 
gines, by which the steam is worked ex- 
pansively, one for a machine for em | 
coffee; and he is the author of seve 

other inventions which he has not patent- 
ed. One would think that this might be 
deemed a life-work. But besides all this, 
Mr. Adams has been engaged extensively 
in business, and how much so we shall see in the sequel ; and he is 
now but a young man, in the sense and measure in which Mr. 
Webster applied the word to Mr. Choate, shortly before the death 
of the former. A short time since,a member of an Edinburg 
house, on a visit to this country, ordered the Adams Press for his 
establishment, and took out American pressmen to run it, and it 
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ISAAC ADAMS. 


is believed that it will revolutionize the printing art in Great Brit- 


_ ain. Much of Mr. Adams’s success may be ascribed to the fact 


that he is a practical business man, not merely an inventor. Mr. 
Adams not only reaps the advantage of his patents, but derives 
the profits accruing from the manufacture of his own machines. 
The following statistics will indicate the extent of the business 


Adams & Co., 
whose works are located at South Boston. 
They manufacture Isaac Adams’s and va- 
rious other presses for the use of printers 
and bookbinders; make steam engines, 
steam boilers, sugar mills, and a variety 
of other machines. In their different 
branches of business they consume 630 
tons of iron annually, and employ about 
160 workmen. The laborers are not re. 
quired to be machinists atall. An inven- 
tive power might often injure them by dis- 
tracting their minds from their work, 
which, in the main, requires merely the 
application of physical strength, the 
most common intelligence. Mr. Adams 
has quite an intellectual face, marked with 
the lines of thought. Though self-taught, 
he is well educated—that is, he has a well- 
balanced and well-disciplined mind. His 
knowledge has not been so much derived 
from schools and books, as from a lo 
and familiar observation of men onl 
things, from a thorough acquaintance with 
his business, and from the constant exer- 
cise of his inventive powers. Mr. Adams 
is a gentleman of fine social qualities, and 
is an excellent citizen. By a long devo- 
tion to business he has acquired, not only 
fame, but a comfortable fortune, which he 
richly deserves. 


SKATING ON JAMAICA POND. 

If the amateurs of sleighing have been 
disappointed this winter of their usualem- 
ployment, the skaters have made the most 
of the absence of snow; and Jamaica 
Pond, being in the centre of a dense and 
spirited population, and near to the city, 
has been the arena whereon ladies and 
gentlemen, boys and girls have abandoned 
themselves to the glorious and exhilarat- 
ing sport of skating, with a furore worthy 
of a carnival. At times there are more 
than fifteen hundred persons in and about 
the pond. The scenes offered have been 
very striking, and Mr. Rowse has put his 
impressions of them on the wood for us, 
having visited the spot to make the draw- 
ing from the life. Here may be seen a 
damsel, swift as Atalanta, speeding away 
on the shining steel, baffling the efforts of 
a dozen admirers to overtake her; there a 
young gentleman of the Winkle school, 
who has rashly embarked on a pair of 
smooth irons, and is now floundering about 
in hopeless agony. Now and then some 
one “ puts his foot in it” by disappearing 
in an ice-hole, as a of our acquain- 
tance did the other day. Here and there 
an ambitious individual gives a specimen 
of his foot by writing his name at full length, with a few 
supplementary flourishes. ‘Take it all in all, it is a scene worth 
seeing and remembering. The whole thing is entered into with a 
| zest and gusto that makes the participants glow with the exercise, 

and the sport and hilarity are «eminently congenial to the spirit 
| of fun and good humor. 
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THE SACRED IBIS. 


Our engravings represent the living ibis, a mamm 
of the ibis, and the baked earthen } ining i 
ancient 


relates Herodotus, 
“in Arabia, near the 
city of Buto, a place 
to which I repaired 
to inform myself con- 
cerning the winged 
serpents. I saw on 
my arrival a consid- 
erable of 
bones and the dorsal 
thorns of these ser- 
pents; they were 
scattered on all sides, 
large, middle-sized, 
and small. The place 
where these bones 
are heaped up, is at 
a spot where a gorge 
UMMY THE enclosed between 

M oF ines. mountains opens on 
a@ vast plain which 

touches that of the land of Fayre. It is said 
that these winged serpents fly from Arabia into 
Egypt at the commencement of spring, but that the 
ibises going to meet them at the place where this de- 
file opens on the plain, prevent their passing beyond 


and kill them. Arabs rt that it is in grati- 
tude for this service that the ians have a great 
veneration for the ibis, and the ians themselves 


THE SACRED IBIS. 


acknowledge that it is the reason for the honor they pay these | long figure, resembling a snake, bearing horns on its forehead, re- 
birds.” Different ancient authors, after Herodotus, Cicero, Pom- | semble the least in the world the serpents described by Herodo- 


ponius Mela, lian, etc., have related the same fact, and nearly 
in the same manner. The learned moderns have not accorded 
implicit belief to this story. An illustrious member of the cele- 
brated tian commission, M. de Savigny, recently lost to 
science, collected valuable documents on the very spots formerly 
frequented by the sacred bird. The following is an extract from 
a work he published in 1805, entitled : ““The Natural and Mytho- 
logical istory of the 
Ibis.” “In the midst of 


tus? Everything leads us to believe that the fact of the destrac- 
tion of the winged serpents by the ibis, was, if not a fable, at least 
an exaggeration. We find yet mummies of the ibis perfectly pre- 
served in the catacombs of Egypt, particularly in those of Saccara, 
Memphis and Thebes. These mummies are remarkable for the 
delicacy of their workmanship and the ingenuity of their construc- 
| tion. They are composed externally of bands of cloth folded in 


the form of lattice-work, and over a solid cloth ap- 
gies directly to the body of the mummified bird. 
n the interior of the package the body is always dis- 
posed in the same manner: the neck is bent under 
one of the wings, and the legs are curved in such a 
way that the knees touch the breast bone. The 
whole, swathings and bandages, are strongly impreg- 
nated with bitumen, and half-baked in this fluid, then 
inclosed into a jar of 
baked earth of elon- 
gated form, that was 
closed by a cover her- 
metically sealed with 
cement or plaster. 
Our engravings rep- 
resent firstly, the liv- 
ing bird, seeond the 
mummy, and third- 
Ve the jar enclosing 
themummy. There 
are seen in the cata- 
combs of Memphis, 
particularly in those 
called the “ Birds’ 
Wells,” a consider- 
able quantity of these 
jars, symmetrically 
arranged one above 
the other. The bird 
honored by the Egyp- 
tians under the name 
of ibis belongs to the 
order of Gralle.— 
The ibis mummies 
furnish two species; 
which may be per- 
fectly distinguished 
by the characters of 
the skeleton, by the 
shape, and even, to 
a certain point, by 
the form of the feath- 
ers and what remains 
of their color. These 
two species have 
their like living in JAR OF THE IBIS 
our own days in . 
Egypt; they are 
those which ornithologists designate under the 
names of white ibis, and black or green ibis. The 
white, or sacred ibis, has a stout body, a shape very 
nearly like that of a hen, the head and neck bare, the 
tail even, white feathers, with the exceptions indica- 
ted in ourengraving. Savigny observed this species 
in the environs of Damietta, but particularly near 
Kar-Abou-Said, on the left bank of the Nile. It was from Men- 
zale that the specimen in which G. Cuvier established the identity 
of the species of white ibis with the ibis of the Egyptian tombs, 
came. The green or black ibis, of a black with green and violet 
reflections above, and black beneath, inhabits Europe, India and 
the United States. It received, like the white ibis, divine honors ; 
but is less often met with among the mummies. Ibises delight in 
low and damp, inundated and marshy places, living socially in 
little groups of from six to ten individuals. 


aridity and contagion, 
scourges from all time 
formidable to the Egyp- 
tians, the latter having 
perceived that a land ren- 
dered fertile and salubri- 
ous by soft water, was 
immediasely inhabited by 
the ibis, so that the pres- 
ence of one always indi- 
cated that of the other, 
they believed in a simul- 
taneous existence and 


CRIMEA 


tween them. This idea, 
linking itself to the gen- 
eral phenomena in which 
their preservation de- 
pended, the periodical 
overflow of the Nile, was 
the first motive of their 


tion of all the homage 
which afterwards consti- 
tuted the worship of this 
bird.” In fact, nothing 
in the habits of the pres- 
ent ibises, nothing in their 
food, would explain the 
possibility of their de- 
stroying winged serpents, 
nor does anything in ex- 
isting nature present us 
with the forms and kind 


| 
honors ; they reared it religiously in their temples, 
the earth to teach men arts sciences. G 
They associated with it the mysteries of Isis and 
Osiris; they made it the emblem of country, : 
> 
| 
tia S EF |A 
op SF pa: rip 
distances, such as ancient | (Soudnk 
quoted above, adds : \ 
“The flying serpent re- 
sembles in figure the 
wings are not garnished 
with feathers, they are 
exactly like those of the FF, 
in the living world of to- 
day a single hich 
tant manner, of this sin- Ss 
gular form. And, on Ad 
the other hand, does the ‘ 
Species of animal with a 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

A number of small Spanish men-of-war are kept constantly 
cruising between Bahia, Honda and Cape Antonio, looking out 
for filibusters. What has freedom gained by the Eastern war ¢ 
England has guaranteed to Austria the tranquillity of Hungary, 
and France that the Austrian possessions in Italy shall not be dis- 
turbed. France and England are holding up the rotten despotism 
of Austria upon the prostrate and bleeding limbs of enslaved peo- 
ples. —— It has been decided in Cleveland that it is no offence 
for a man to set his own house on five, there being no law in Ohio 
to punish sach an act.—— In Charlotte, the Rev. Cyrus Johnson, 
D. D. died suddenly of apoplexy, lately, while on his way to Fort 
Mills, for the purpose of marrying a gentleman and lady. He 
was the second clergyman who had been engaged to perform the 
ceremony. Rev. A. S. Watts, who had been engaged for the same 
purpose, died on the day appointed for the wedding. A 
Spanish Atlantic Steamship Company” has been organized in 
Havana, with a capital stock of $1,300,000. William the Con- 
queror introduced into England what was called Troy weight, 
from Troyes, a town in the province of Champagne, in France, 
now in the department of Aube, where a celebrated fair was held. 
The English were dissatisfied with this weight because the pound 
did not weigh so much as the pound in use at that time in 
England. Hence arose the term, “ Avoir du poids,” which 


was a medium between the French and the ancient English — 


weights. —— A writer from Pensacola describes the navy yard 
near that place as being “‘enclosed on two sides by heavy brick 
walls, and open on the water, defended by huge sharks, of whose 
voracity frightful stories are told.”—— The coal mountain in 
Pennsylvania which has been on fire since 1833, will probably 
soon be extinguished, as the fire is approaching a point which can 
be submenged in water. A mass of coal has been consumed three- 
eighths ofa mile long, sixty feet wide, and three hundred feet 
deep, equal to 1,420,000 tons of coal. —— A dispensation of good 
fortune has been vouchsafed to Mr. T. S. Campbell, an actor well 
known in California since 1849. Mr. Campbell has by inheri- 
tance from a recently deceased relative in England, come into 
possession of property amounting to over $100,000. There 
are now living in the town of Warwick, a place of about one thou- 
sand population, fifty persons over 70 years of age, five of whom 
are upwards of eighty. The postmaster of that place, who died 
about one year ago, held his office for fifty years, a term of service 
without an equal in the country. In New York, recently, two 
young men bought the stock of a grocery store, including several 
hundred bottles of what were supposed to be brandies, wines, etc. 
A subsequent examination showed that the bottles contained only 
colored water, and the former proprictors were arrested on a 
charge of fraud. —— A charcoal vender has been fined in New 
Haven for giving short measure. Upon re-measuring, there was 
found to be but two bushels where there should have been three. 
The man took a sealed city basket, soaked it in water, and then 
pressed up the bottom so as to make a cone of it, lange enough to 
take the place of full a bushel of coal. 


» 


THE ARMY IN THE CRIMEA. 

The London Times speaks in the most gloomy terms of the 
state of the army in the Crimea. It says that at the beginning of 
January it could muster only 14,000 bayonets, the artillery and 
engineers had been reduced in the same proportion, and the cav- 
alry no longer existed as a force. The deaths amounted to sixty 
a day, and the number disabled by fatigue and sickness to one 
thousand a week. This ratio the Times thinks will rapidly in- 
crease. It is computed that out of 14,000 men nominally fit for 
service, only 2000 are in good health. The army was an army 
of invalids at the beginning of the month, alfhongh the Crimean 
winter had not set in. The Times comes to the conclusion that 
unless some extraordinary stroke of fortune intervenes, “we are 
about to lese our only army, the object of so much pride, of so 
much deep affection, of. so much tender solicitude,” and asks, if 
the nation is prepared for this disaster ¢ 


~ 


A creat Lamp.—Messrs. Ufford, Derby Range, sell a lamp, 
that is well worthy the attention of housekeepers. It is an eco- 
nomical lamp, and gives a beautiful and brilliant light from the 
poorest oil ,without that trouble to a neat housewife, a cloud of 
smoke to poison the air and mar the purity of the walls. It pro- 
duces an admirable light to work by, with all the illaminating 
power of gas or camphene, with none of their disadvantages. - We 
hear that the lamp has found its way generally into favor, and is 
becoming better known every day. 


Purexovocicat Examixations.—We know, from personal 
observation, that several prominent merchants in this city have, 
by applying to Messrs. Fowlers & Wells, 142 Washington Street, 
obtained information, by phrenological examination of candidates 
for clerkships, that has enabled them to select just such persons as 
are naturally constituted to fill the post where their services are 
reguired. 


Tue cecesrated Racer, Rep Eve.—The Richmond ( Va.) 
Dispatch says that this celebrated race horse (one of Boston’s 
favorite sons), while on the turf, ran forty-three races, and won 
thirty-three of them. In all his four mile races he was never beaten. 
While on the turf he ran 265 miles, and won 223 of them. 
Moose.—The Bangor Mercury says that two live moose were 
sok at auction in that city, lately. One of them, broke to har- 
ness, brought fifty-three dollars ; the other, thirty-four. 


Lower. —The number of births in Lowell during the last year 
was 1085 ; marriages, 804, and deaths, 834. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


A writer in the National Intelligencer calls baby shows, “ dis- 
gusting schemes.” 

Caleb Stone, a merchant of New Orleans has been convicted of 
fraud, and imprisoned eighteen months. 

A street preacher has appeared in St. Louis, ~~ ceed 
that he is Joe Smith, the prophet, raised from the dead. 

Mr. James H. Price, of Newark, N. J., was killed by falling 
from a tree which he was engaged in trimming on Tuesday week. 

Governor Gormon, of Minnesota, had a fight with an auction- 
eer named Collins, in St. Paul, on the 10th ult. Strange as it 
may appear, in this case the auctioneer was “ knocked down.” 

The “hirsute mevement” has evidently reached the Bend, a 
village in New Brunswick, for we notice that a public meeting 
is called to devise ways and means to obtain a barber ! 

On the 26th ult., the chapel of the South Carolina College, 
ao with the east wing (Rutland College), were destroyed 

y fire. 

Mr. Edwin Wood, of Bridgeport, a cabinet maker, while put- 
ting up a sign on the outside of a building, fell from the second 
story, striking upon his head. He survived but a few hours. 

William Thompson, who has been confined to his bed by rheu- 
matism for fourteen years, during which time he has not been 
able to walk one step, nor even to sit up in his- bed, was married 
on the 17th ult., to Miss Margaret Morris, of Smith county, Va. 

A drunken vagrant, named Mary Ann Stewart, residing in the 
workhouse at New Orleans, recently became heir to about seven 
thousand dollars, which had been left to her by her grandmother 
in England. 

There are thirteen newspapers in foreign languages published 
in New York. Seven German, three Spanish, two French and 
one Italian. In London, with two and a half millions of inhab- 
itants, there is published but one newspaper in a foreign language. 


Hartford was a tolerably healthy city until the liquor law was 
enacted in Connecticut. Since that law went into operation, 
spirits to the value of $11,000 have been sold there for medicinal 
purposes, within four months. 

Some scamp entered the house of a clergyman in Troy, New 
York, the Reverend Mr. Ransom—and lifted his spare change. 
He should be punished by being compelled to live upon the salary 
of some editor. 


The Eagle Hotel, Starin’s jewelry store and William Smith’s 
dry goods store, in the village of Port Byron, near Syracuse, 
N. Y., were recently destroyed by fire. Loss estimated at $50,000. 
The fire originated in the hotel. 

Some artists in New York have just patented a new process for 
taking photographic impressions on canvass. The beauty and 
correctness of delineation, which are produced at two short sit- 
tings, are said to be quite remarkable. 

The recently discovered ‘coal mines at the first Chickasaw 
Bluffs in Tennessee, some seventy-five miles above Memphis, 
are said to yield the best kind and quality of coal, and to be in- 
exhaustible. The works are expected to be in full operation in 
about two months. 

In the extreme northern part of Vermont is a little town called 
Brighton, which a year ago contained about 200 inhabitants, 
but now numbers nearly 1000. This large increase is owing to 
the Atlantic and St. Lawrence Railroad, which passes through 
the place. 

The Providence Post has just heard of the old grievance of 
putting sand in printing paper to make it weigh. “ A bookbind- 
er in trimming a number of books found that the paper contained 
so much sand as in a few minutes’ use to blunt the edge.of his 
knife, making it necessary to take it from the machine and sharpen 
it almost incessantly.” 

A private watchman was found asleep in Sacramento, when 
some of the fast boys attached twelve dozen assorted Chinese fire 
crackers to him by a fish-hook, and touched them off. Awaking 
suddenly he thought the world was coming to an end, and dashed 
madly for the river, where, like Cassius, he “‘ plunged in.” 

The Kansas Herald of Freedom alludes to a singular fact in 
the geological formation of that territory as follows: “‘ The chalk 
formation of which we took occasion to speak last week, proves 
to be a stratum of magnesia, which probably underlies this whole 
country, at the depth of twenty to fifty feet.” 

The Sandusky Register says that the Michigan Southern and 
Michigan Central Railroads are giving the use of their cars and 
roads free, for the purpose of hauling wood for the suffering — 
of Chicago. Who will say, after this, that “corporations have 
no souls ¢” 

A rumseller in Jersey City, recently, having sold liqu a 
poor man who was unable to pay for it, actually took th 
man’s shoes from his feet, and sent him into the streets to go home 
through the snow and cold without them. Such wretches as this 
rumselier should be scorned and despised by all decent and 
respectable men. 

Daring the past month, nearly forty fires occurred in the 
United States, where the loss exceeded $10,000. The total loss 
reached $1,055,000. Eight lives were lost by the above fires. Of 
the fires, two occurred in Massachusetts. One was the burning of 
the cotton factory at Dorchester, loss $125,000; the other at 
Boston, a building in Haverhill Street, loss $12,000. 


We use annually in woolen fabrics in this country 200,000,000 
pounds of wool; of this only 60,000,000 are produced in the 
country, and 21,000,000 imported -as wool, and made by our in- 
dustry, while 119,000,000 are imported ready manufactured! 
Thus we import more than two-thirds of the wool we wear, and 
three-fifths of the whole is manufactured by foreign labor. 


The hotel and restaurant keepers of Cincinnati held a meeting 
recently, at which they determined to resist the prohibitory law, 
but resolved “ that in future the local law prohibiting the sale of 
liquor on Sunday, should be strictly and to the letter observed, 
and that henceforth the bars should be closed and no liquor sold 
or given away on the premises on that day.” 

Captain Cundy, of the British ship Berenice, which sailed from 
Shanghai in July 1852, for Sydney, was massacred by the crew, 
who also killed his wife, his waiter, a French passenger, and sev- 
eral others. The wretches run the vessel to Tagal and set fire 
to her, but were caught; four of them were executed, and five 
banishcd for twenty years. They were shipped at Singapore. 


The ag value of the various articles manufactured in 
Pittsburg during the year 1854, was $20,970,338. The exports 
from the city in the articles of iron and nails amounted to 
$7,000,000, and of glass and glass ware, $2,050,000. Of the bi- 


tuminous coal, 23,738,906 bushels were shipped from Pittsburg 
—worth $3,000,000, The value of the lumber sent down the 
river in rafts during the year, was $1,225,000. 


Foreign Items. 


A seven thousand dollar bed has been made in Paris for 4 
Turkish gentleman of fortune. 

Eleven horses and three dogs were gored to death in Madrid on 
Christmas day, at a bull fight. 

Omer Pasha’s wife has just published five military marches, her 
own composition, for the piano. 

The Parisian Jews have introduced o 
and the Greeks have done the same. 
old custom, 

Letters say that the Swedish army is to be immediately placed 
ao a war footing by the addition of 50,000 Swedes and 15,000 

orwegians. 

_ It is rumored that 8000 of the French Imperial Guard are to 
leave for Strasburg, and the movement is considered in the light 
of a demonstration against Prussia. 

Some daring Italian composer, by the name of Zanardini, has 
ventured upon setting “‘ Hamlet” to music. The opera was pro- 
duced at the San Benedetto theatre in Venice. 

The London papers brought by the last arrivals mention the 
death of Sir James ry" and Sir Andrew Barnard, two of the 
most distinguished of Wellington’s officers. 

On the line of railroad now building from Konigsberg to the 
Lake of Constance over the Alps, there are thirteen tunnels and 
twenty-five viaducts. ‘Thirteen thousand horses are constantly 
employed upon it. 

The loan of £20,000,000 asked for by Louis Napoleon, to pros- 
ecute the war in the East, has been enthusiastically met by the 
French people by a tender amounting in the aggregate to 
£60,000,000. 

A Madame Sainville, vocalist, who a short time ago gave a con- 
cert in London, promised to all those who would take reserved 
seats, alithograph of herself, which she was to present in propria 
persona to every one at the end of the concert. 

The first of McKay's new line of packets, found, on arriving at 
Liverpool, unexpected employment for Australia, the steamer 
having been withdrawn to carry troops and munitions of war to 
the Crimea. A freight and passenger list of $90,000 was 
obtained. 


sinto their synagogues, 
his is an innovation upon 
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Sands of Gold. 


.... When I can’t talk sense, I talk metaphor.—Curran. 


.... Repetition, the = of conversation, is the charm of 
friendly chat.—Jeun Paul. 

.... The most noble feeling of the heart is true love.— 
Kozlay. 

.... Prudence is a quality incompatible with vice, and can 
never be effectively enlisted in its cause.—Burke. 

.... Virtue is a rock, from which rebound all the arrows shot 
against it.—Aozlay. 

.... Against the malignity of the discontented, the turbulent 
and the vicious, no abilities, no exertions, nor the most nnshaken 
integrity are any safeguard.— Washington. 

.... The woman who adorns herself with a profusion of agp 
and precious stones, seems to fear she shall be mistaken for a 
slave if she shows herself without her ornaments.—<St. Clement. 

.... If it is true in the literal sense, that all the wisdom of the 
world is folly in the sight of Heaven, is it worth a man’s while to 
live to seventy !— Goethe. 

.++. There are some men so exquisitely selfish, that they go 
through life, not only without ever being loved, but without even 
wishing to be.—Jean Paul. 

.++. It is the nature of man to be displeased with everything 
that disappoints a favorite hope or flattering project ; and it is the 
folly of too many of them to condemn without investigating cir- 
cumstances.— Washington. 

.... Aman is by nothing so much himself, as by his tem- 
per and the character of his passions and affections. If he loses 
what is manly and worthy in these, he is as much lost to himself 
as when he loses his memory and understanding.—Shaflesbury. 

.... Like the rainbow, peace rests upon the earth, but its arc 
is lost in heaven. Heaven bathes it in hues of light—it springs 
up amid tears and clouds—it is a reflection of the eternal sun—it 
is an assurance of calm—it is the sign of a great covenant be- 
tween God and man—it is an emanation from the distant orb of 
immortal light.— Colton. 


> 


Joker's Budget. 


Can a watch, fitted with a second hand, be called a second-hand 
watch?” 

Are the minutes relating to an affair of honor always drawn up 
by the seconds ?” 

The man who “ kept his word” gave serious offence to Web- 
ster, who wanted it for his dictionary. 

Some of the young ladies say that the times are so hard that 
the young men cannot pay their addresses. 

A strange dog is the hardest thing in the world to get acquaint- 
ed with—worse even than an Englishman. 

They have come to soleing shoes with cedar shingles—veneering 
wood with a piece of poor sheepskin, 

A popular writer, speaking of the ocean telegraph, wonders 
whether the news transmitted through the salt water will be fresh. 

The sensitive actor, who couldn’t stay in the same room with 
a tea-urn, on account of its hissing, has jugs been killed by a burst 
of applause. - 

The man who was lately “struck with a new thought,” has 
concluded to overlook the act, it being the first time, and there is 
little danger of a repetition of the offence. 

“T don’t believe it’s any use to vaccinate for small pox,” said a 
backwoods Kentuckian, “for I had a child vaccinated, and in less 
than a week after he fell out of a window and was killed.” 

Mrs. Useful turns everything to account. She buys tough beef 
for a roast: this goes into a fricasee for next morning’s breakfast. 
After that, it pears in a soup, and finally bids farewell to the 
boarders in the shape of a mince pie. Far-seeing woman, that 
Mrs. Useful—sces a “roast” through a whole week. 

A rogue asked charity on pretence of being dumb. A lady 
having asked him, with equal simplicity and humanity, how long 
he had been dumb, he was thrown off ee and answered, 
“from birth; madam.” “Poor fellow,” the lady, and gave 
him a dollar. 
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OTICE TO ADVERTISERS. One page only of 

this paper is devoted to advertisements. The im- 
mense circulation of the PictontaL ( over one hun- 
dred thousand copies weekly), forms a vehicle of advertise- 
ment that is rarely to the public. Another fact 
which greatly enhances the value of the Picroriat as an 
advertising mediam is, that it is preserved, and not de- 
being read, 


the = pared of their publication, as our edition is so large 
fourteen days in D mp Address, post- 

. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 

Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston, Mass. 


A SPURIOUS ARTICLE. 

A. CUMMINGS, M. D., Dentist, No. 25 Tremoyt 

« Street, would inform the public. that such is the 
Sopetation of his CELEBRATED NERVE ANODYNE, for 
the instantaneous cure of the Toothache, that an article 
pat up in fac-simile labels and style, is now in the market, 
with the difference that it is assumed to be prepared by 
Dr. J. B. Cummines, No. 118 Washington Street. a 
uine article, for sale by all et apothecaries. is 
the manu of UMMINGS, 

feb 24 “ss Tremont Street. 


ESTABLISHED, 1821. 


NEWELL HARDING & CO. 


ESPECTFULLY give notice to their friends and 
blic that they still continue to manufactare 
‘orks. Knives, Ladies, Crumb Scrapers, Napkin 
Rings, Cups, Goblets, Tea Sets, Fish Knives, Pickle 
Knives and Forks, Card Cases, Knife Kests, Tea Strainers, 
Salt Cellars, Preserve & 8, Gravy Ladies, Vegetable 
Tongs, ete. Also have on d a large assortment of Plated 
Ware, and other articles usually sold by silversmiths. 


AT THE OLD STAND, 
No. 12 COURT SQUARE, BOSTON. 


HISTORY 


OFA 
ZOOLOGICAL 
TEMPERANCE CONVENTION. 
BY PRESIDENT EDWARD HITCHCOCK, D. D. 
CONTAINING THIRTY ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
A charming and instructive fable, and one that will im- 


Spoons, 


plant good seed in many a youthfal mind.— Phil. paper. 
It will make the boys and girls laugh, 
teach them a good moral lesson, and many things 


besides.— Boston Weekly T-legraph. 
An amusing book, full of rich matter, worthy the par- 
ticular attention of all persons interested in reforms. — 


Boston Transcript. 

An extraordinary well illustrated. The whole 
forms a peculiar, 7, eas forcible plea for sobriety.— Watch- 
man and Reflector 

It is brimfal of fan and temperance, with an occasional 
sly hit at some of the follies and evils besides those arising 
from the sale of alcoholic drinks.— Congregationalist. 


N. NOYES, PUBLISHER, 11 Cornhill, Boston. 
Price, Muslin, 42 Cents; Gilt, 58 Cents. 
AGENTS WANTED.—CIRCULARS FURNISHED. [£24 


AMES J. WALWORTH & CO., (formerly Wal- 

worth & Nason,) 18 to 24 Devonshire Street, Boston, 
and Dealers in Wrought Iron Welded 
Tubes for steam, veh and water, Lap- Welded Boiler Flues, 
Steam and Gas Fittings, Steam Boilers, Heaters, yd 
Coils, Asheroft’s Steam Guages. Alarm Water Guage, to 
ae explosion of steam boilers. Apparatus for Warm- 
ae and Ventilating Buildings by hot water and steam, 
Steam apparatus for cooking, washing. drying, pumping, 
ete., to hotels endl eating Gas 
Works for single buildiogs and ao al towns. feb 24 


CARPETINGS! 
KIMBALL, FELT & WENTWORTH, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS, 


Marble Block, 322 and 324 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. feb 24 


BRYAN & WILCOX'S 


WRITING FLUID! 


[T= Fluid flows from the pen freely, and injures 
neither pem nor paper, there being no acid whatever 
in its preparation, and is of the most durable character. 
It is now used. extensively in the principal Banks. In- 
cance Offices and Hotels in New York. Boston and other 
Cities. Tetailagent, S. SAXTON, 


Wholesale and 
feb 24 1t 81 St., .) Boston. 


Cc. RICK Palton Street, New York. 

just the COMPLETE WORKS of 
Taomas 9 volumes eotayo, $2 5D per volume. 

Every politician, student.ef Ristory, or other person 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


re SEWING MACHINE is now established 
anezent all a to be the only machine suitable 

use. rapid ain moiseless , and the 

and of its-work render it invaluable to 
Families, Makers, Milliners, Dress and Cloak Makers, 
and ail whose work requires fine and perfect stitehing. 


Exhibited and for sale at 
feb 24 Bt 63 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 


“YE CONSTABEL.” 


Ye Balme will smoothe ye face that now is rough, 
Twill make it look divine ; 


ALL THE WORLD I8 READING THIS BOOK. 
NOW READY TO SEND BY MAIL TO ANY ONE ON 
RECEIPT OF ONE DOLLAR. 

THE LIPE AND BEAUTIES OF 


FANNY FERN, 


IN ONE VOLUME, 12m, CLOTH. PRICE, $1 00. 


WHO IS RUTH HALL? 
Is Ruth Hall Fanny Fern, or somebody else? 
AND IF FANNY FERN IS NOT RUTH HALL, 


WHOIS FANNY FERN? 


THE LIFE AND BEAUTIES OF 


FANNY FERN 


is now before the public, and the world will be enlight- 
enel. And this book a strange tale unfolds. 


. THE PRESENT WORK 
18 AUTHENTIC IN ALL ITS DETAILS. 


Those who have read the advance copy, pronounce it 


the wrrrinst, spictest book of the season. 
re lifelike pictares of the charming and 
liant 


AUTHOR OF FERN LEAVES AND RUTH HALL, 


at her own fireside, in the editor’ssanctam, in the street, at 
church, and everywhere, and in every position she is the 
same fiscinating woman. 

In this volume, several of Fanny Fern’'s earliest efforts 
—_ for the firet time in book form. 

reader will find that they the same attrac- 

tive features which characterize all her prodactions. 

They are alternately witty and pathetic, caustic and 
soothing, sparkling and pensive. 

No other author has #0 well in touching the 
finer chords of the hearts. 


CONTENTS. 


Genius in Pantalettes. Mrs. J "s Soliloquy. 
Fanny at School. The Unfaithfal Lover. 

The New Name. Petticoat Parliament. 

The Husband's Death. Fanny Fern on Widowers. 
The Second Marriage. An Hour with Fanny's Fa- 
Fanny Fern at Home. ther. 
John Bull's 


Early Literary Efforts. Opinion of 

Fanny and the True Flag. ** Rath Hall.’ 

Fanny Fern in Church. Orthodox Testimony. 

Fanny Fern in Broadway. Another Fern‘ 

Fanny at the Tremont The Best of Men have their 
House. Failings. 

A Key to “ Rath Hall.” The Mistake of a Life-time. 

A Word about N. P. Willis. A Wife's Devotion. 

Ideas about Babies. Mrs. Zebedee Smith's Philos- 

Praise from a Woman. ophy. 

The Remarkable History of Interesting to Bashful Men. 
Jemmy Jessamy. The Ange! Child. 

Jemmy Jessamy’s Defence. Uncle Ben's Attack of Spring- 

The Governess. Fever. 


Connubial Advertisement. 

What Fanny thinks about 
 Sewing-Machines. 

The Time to Choose. 

Our Nelly. 


All about Satan. 

Well Known Characters. 

Horace Mann's * Opinion. 

What Fanny thinks of Ilot 
Weather. 

Family Jars. I Can't. 

Two in Heaven. Mrs. Smith's Reverie. 

The Private History of Didy- A Night-Watch with a Dead 
mus Daisy. Esq. Infant. 

The Wedding Dress. A Little Good Advice. 

Is it best to use Envelopes ? The Other One. 

Feminine Wisdom. A Pen and [nk Sketch. 


Always Speak the Truth. Fanny’s “ Rules for Ladies.” 

Moses Miltiades Milton. The Little Pau 

Tom vs. Fan; or, a Little What Thinks about 
Talk about Little Things. _ Friends 


ruth than Fiction. 
Don't Disturb Him. 
A Model ITusband. 
What to do when you are 


Angry. 
The Early Blight. 

Young Ladies. There’s Koom Enough for 
A Woman with a Soul. All. 
Clerical Courting. The Cross and the Crown. 
What Fowler Says. Tom Fay’s Soliloquy. 
The Other Side. A Chapter on Clergymen. 
The Gocd-Natured Bachelor. Fanny Fern on Husbands. 
Catching the Dear. Fanny’s Ideas of Money Mat- 

ters 


Helen, the Village Rose-Bud. > 
A letter to a Self-Exiled 


Single Blessedness. 
That Mrs. Jones. Friend in the country. 


(> Booksellers, News Agents, Pedliers, and all others, 
will please send in their orders at once. They will be 
supplied at very low rates, by the single copy, dozen, han- 
dred or thousand. All orders will be supplied in the rota- 
tion that they are received. So all had better order at 
once. 

Price for the ny aye work, handsomely bound in one 
volume, cloth, gilt. is one dollar a copy only. 

Copies of the above work will be sent to any person, to 
any part of the United States, per first mail, free of post- 
age. on their remitting dollar to the ina 
letter, post-paid. Publ and for sale by 


H. LONG & BROTHER, 
121 Nassau Street, New York, 


To whom all orders must be addressed to receive prompt 
and early attention. 


A Letter to the True Flag. 
The Orphan. 

An Answer to Mrs. Crowe. 
Mrs Farrington on Matri- 


1000 AGENTS WANTED. [2% 
UFFORD’S 

SMOKE CONSUMING 
PATENT LAMP 


Is warranted to produce without smoke, 
and with only the poorest quality of 
Oil or Grease, at an expense of leas than 
half a cent per hour,a light equal at 
least to four wax candles. Extremely 
simple and durable. less injurions to 
the eyes than any other artificial ight, 
and will the truth of these state- 
“== «ments. , 81 25, 83 and 67 cents. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESS. 


An economical Jamp, with the illaminating power of 
gas or camphene, with none of their disadvantages. — Bos- 
ton Post. 

Gives a great amount of | without smoke, and for 
sewing or reading is next to French Carcel. We have 
tried it thoroughly, and it gives entire satisfaction .— Bos- 
ton Transcript. 

Certainly the most economical lamp we know of — 
American Union. 
saiely recommend it to those who patronise the midnight 

iy recommend it to e midnight 
oil.—Boston Traveller. ight 

No person who has ever tried one of the lamps would 
be willing to give it up for ten times its cost, if it could 
not be replaced — Netw nd Farmer. 

We have one of the lamps in use. and are able to con- 
form to the favorable ¢ y of the Traveller, having 
found it answering well to what it claimed for it.— Puritan 
Recorder. 

As a reading or sewing lamp, we have never seen its 
equal.— Boston Pathfinder. 


The , please remember, is 117 COURT STREET, 
head of Sudbury. 


feb 


MODEL MELODEONS! 


6 OCTAVE PIANO STYLE. PRICE, $135. 


HE Mope. are recommended as supe- 
rior to all similar instruments by Messrs. Lowell 
Mason, Wm. B. Bradbury, George F. Koot. L. H. South- 
ard, E. Bruce. tilas A. Bancroft. and other distinguished 
musicians and organiets. Prices from $60 
cording to style and size. 

Cireulars containing a full description of the ‘‘ Mod- 
el .”” will be sent to any post-office on addressing 
the undersigned, manufacturers. 

MASON & HAMLIN, 
Cambridge Street (corner of Charles), Boston, Mass. 
HENRY MASON, } (Directly in front of the Jeil) 
EMMONS HAMLIN. feb 1 


to $175, ac- 


AT THE SIGN OF THE GOLDEN EAGLE, 
68 TREMONT 8T., BOSTON, 


\ HERE can be found a large assortment of TRUSS- 
ES, SUPPORTERS and SHOULDER BRACES. 
Also, the best apparatus for the Correction and Cure of 


all kinds of Deformities. The above instruments are used 
at the Massachurett« General Hospital, and are recom- 
mended by the most eminent physicians and surgeons of 
this country and in Europe. feb 24 


\j ILBOR’S COMPOUND OF PURE COD 

LIVER OIL AND LIME is a certain cure for Uon- 

sumption. Serofula, Coughs, Colds, Asthma. Bronchitis, 

General Debility, and all scrofulous humors. Sold whole- 
sale and retail by the proprietor. 

ALEXANDER B. WILBOR, Chemist, 
166 Court Street, Boston. 

New York, J. Milhau; Albany, Dexter & Nellegar; 

Troy, ©. Heimstreet & Uo. ; Rochester, Winslow & Young; 

—— Dyott & Sons; — Bennett & Beers. 
feb m 


THE HAIR AND COMPLEXION. 

OGLE'S CELEBRATED HYPERION FLUID 

is the Great American Tonic for the growth of the 
hair, moustache, etc. Bowie's American Exectric Hair 
Dre is the greatest wonder of the age. and Boaie’s Hene- 
Alona, or, Balm of Cytherea, stands unrivalled for beau- 
tifsing the complexion. These articles are all warranted 
to be the very best in the world. For sale by the proprie- 
tor, WM. BOGLE. Boston. A. B. & D. Sands, New York; 
J. Wright & Co., New Orleans; W. Lyman & Co., Mon- 
treal, Canada; R. Hovendon, 20 King Street, Regent St , 
London ; J. Wooiley, Manchester, England. and chemists 
and perfamers throughout the world. jan 13 


RTISTS’ SUPPLY STORE.—M. J. WHIP. 

PLE. 35 Cornhill, Boston. Importer and Dealer in 

Tube Oil Colors and all other supplies required by Artists 
and Draughtemen. tf jan 13 


ALLOU’S HISTORY Ox CUBA: or, Notes or 
A TRAVELLER IN THE Tropics. Whoever wishes to 
know the facts about Cuba, will find ample satifaction in 
this clear, condensed and historical narrative. But the 
statistics are not the only features of interest. The au- 
thor’s sketches of Scciety and Manners, and bis skill in 
the arrangement of his materials, have given the volume 
the charm of a romance. 
— the same by return of mail, free of postage. Price. 
per, 0 cents; im cloth, 75 cents. Illustrated. 
Pl ILLIPS, SAMPSON & bo., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


EMPLOYME N T! 

ERSONS wanted in every part of the country to sell 
New and Popular Picromiat Works. For particu- 
lars, address, post-paid, ROBERT SEARS, 181 William 

Street, New ‘York. 4at* feb 10 
HO OWNS A GOOD HORSE? Hundreds will 
answer, I do! Do you how to take care of 
him ’—How to guard him from the various ills to which 
horse-flesh is heir to 7”—And how to cure disease. if. with 
all your care, it attacks him’ If not, bny the best book 
on the subject ever published in America, DR. DADD’S 
MODERN HOKSE DOCTOR, 6000 copies of which have 
al been published, and the demand rapidly increas- 
ing. ry man who owns a horse should own this book. 


and make himself familiar with its simple directions for . 


the prevention and cure of disease and lameness. Thow- 
sands of dollars may thus be saved to the pocket, and 
mach of the suffering which this noblest of animals now 
endures may be averted. Price, $1, bound in cloth. 
Published by JOHN b. JEWETT & Co. 
feb 10 Bt 117 Washington Street, Boston. 


OUND VOLUMES OF THE PICTORIAL.— 

We sell the bound volumes of our illustrated journal 

to thore who wish to sell again at a very low rate, so that 

ah profit is realized by the retailer. Any infor- 

se given by addressing ‘ae office, by letter, post-paid. 
t 


BOOK AND NEWSPAPER 
ILLUSTRATIONS ON WOOD. 
BY JOHN ANDREW, 


at 129 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
REFERENCE, Bausou's Pictortan” jan 20 


NEW ENGLAND AGRICULTURAL 


WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORF. 

E subscribers offer for sale, PLOUGHS, CULTIVA- 
TORS, HARROWS, and every description of Farming 
Tools; also, GaRpEN Saeps of all kinds, Fie_p and 
more than fuwr hundred varieties of FLowsR Szeps, in- 
eluding every kind worthy of cultivation. Catalogues 

gratis. JOSEPH BRECK & SON, 

feb17 3t 51 and 52 North Market Street, Boston. 


ATENT FIRE-PROOF SAFES.—The subscriber 
continues to manufacture for sale his Patent Caam- 
pion Sart, with Hall’s Patent Pow4ter-Proof Lock, both 
having received separate medals at the World’s Fair, Lon- 
don, in 1851, and in New York, in 1853 and ‘64. oe 
Green Block, corner of Water and Pine Streets, New 
feb 10 SILAS C. HERRING. 


, OR SALE.—A ton of fine box-wood, large logs and 
clear—a very nice article ; price, one hundred and ten 
dollars. A chance for engravers and designers to sur - 
ply Address A. B., this office. 


THIRD EDITION JUST ISSUED. 
PAUL AND JULIA: 


OR THE 
POLITICAL MYSTERIES, HYPOCRISY AND CRUELTY 
oF THE 
LEADERS OF THE CHURCH OF ROME. 
BY JOHN CLAUDIUS PITRAT, 
the ‘niversit of France, ex-editor of “Ia Presse da 


— * in Paris, author of ‘* Jesuits Unveiled,” and for- 
y a Koman Catholic Priest. 


tex work, it is believed, in lucidness of thought, in 
its direct —s upon the policy of the Komish 
hierarchy. and in its intensely interesting sty le and power 
of composition, surpasses any production ever yet pub- 
lished, and is well calculated to produce a powerful im- 
pression on the public mind. The admirers of brilliant 
novels will devour it; all who oppose the deadly influence 
of Romanism will welcome it; politicians will find in it a 
new repository of facts; and the ger:eral reader will recog- 
nize it as a perfect 


MIRROR OF LIFE IN CATHOLIC COUNTRIES. 


For tale by all Fooksellers. In one volume of 320 pages, 
imo. Price. in gilt. $1; plain cloth, 75 cents; paper. ic. 

Persons at a distance enclosing the price of the book, 
post-paid, will receive it free of postage. Published by 


EDWARD W. HINKS & CO., BOSTON. 
i> Agents wanted for every county in the Union. f 24 


THE Ist ORY 


THE HEN FEVER, ILLUETRATED. 
BY GEORGE P. BURNHAM. 


T be issued, in a few days, a new volume under the 
above title—a humorous work, detailing the secrets 
of the 


POULTRY MANIA 

in this country, and giving an insight into the mysteries 
of this ludicrous bubble. The book is appropriately illus- 
trated, and contains a large amount of spicy matter, 
written in the *‘ Youxe Un's” happiest vein. 

iy Orders from the trade, and others, may be ad- 
dressed to 

GEORGE P. BURNHAM, BOSTON. 

The usual discount made to dealers. Price, #1 00, at 
which rate it will be sent to any one, postage prepaid (in 
paper covers), to any part of the country. Six Copizs 
will thus be sent for #5 00. 2 b 25 


LINCOLN & FOSS, 

Importers, Manufacturers, and Dealers in 
WATCHES, JEWELRY AND SILVER WARE. 
Corner Court AND WasHINeTon Streets, 
(Opposite Old State House, Boston.) 

A. L. LINCOLN. CHARLES M. FOSS. 


feb 3 Bt 
CHARLES HEIDSIECK & Co., RHEIMS. 
HE ‘CHARLES HEIDSIECK™ CHAMPAGNE, 


which is gaining a rapid popularity throughout the 
United States, the public having already diseovered in it 
an old standard and highly approved wine. may be ob- 
tained of the agents, T. L. ROBINSON & Co., 
feb 17 tf No. 1 Commercial Wharf, Boston. 


O ECONOMISTS, Lapies’ Dereses. Suawis, etc, 
GENTLEMEN'S Coats, PANTALOONS and Vests are dyed 
at the MALDEN DYE HOUSE, corner of Court and Hano- 
ver Streets, Boston. 
N. B. White Crape and Cashmere Shawls cleansed in 
the best manner. tf feb 10 


CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD! 


Batiou’s DottaR MaGasine is a work con- 
taining one hundred royal octavo pages of reading matter 
in each number—being more than any of the Philadelphia 
#3 magazines—and forming two volumes each of six hun- 
dred pages, or twelve hundred pages of reading matter 
yearly, for ONE DOLLAR! 

Being resolved to furnish good and interesting reading 
for the million, and at a price which all can afford, 


BALLOU'’S DOLLAR MONTHLY 
will be filled with entertaining and popular stories, by our 
best writers, with sketches, poems, scraps of wit and hu- 
mor, and a miscellaneous compound of the notable events 
of the times in both hemispheres, forming an agreeable 
companion fora leisare moment or hour, anywhere, at 
home or abroad. 
Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, as 
below, shall receive the Magazine for one year; or any 
person sending os twenty subscribers with the money 
shall receive the twenty-first copy gratis. 
M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and Brom field § Streets, Boston. 


BALLOU'S PICTORIAL BOUND. 
[LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL.) 


We have the first seven volumes of the PicrortAL., ele 
gantly bound in cloth, and with gilt edges ; forming superb 
and most attractive parlor ornaments in the shape of a se- 
ries of books of 416 pages each, and each volume contain- 
ing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners and current 
events all over the world; of scenery in all parts of the 
globe; of famous cities and beautiful villages; of pageants 
at home and abroad ; of fine maritime views ; and, in short 
of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive sub, 
jects; with title-pages and indexes. Price #3 per volume. 


The Flag of our Sinion. 


An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family 
Journal, devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, 
prose and poetic gems, and original tales, written express- 
ly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian ques- 
tions, it is strictly neutral; therefore making it emphati- 
cally A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, and a welcome visitor to 
the home circle. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so 
condensed as to present the greatest possible amount of 
intelligence No advertisements are admitted to the pa- 
per, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of THE MAam- 
morn 8128, for the instruction and amusement of the gen- 
eral reader. An unrivalled corps of contributors are regu- 
larly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, 
forming an origina! paper, the present circulation of which 
far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in the Union, 
with the exception of *‘ Ballou’s Pictorial.” 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subscriber, one i $2 00 
4 subscribers, 700 


Any person us sizteen subscribers at the last 
rate, shall receive the serenternth copy gratis. 

One copy of THe FLAG or our Union, and one copy of 
PicroriaL, $4 00 per Published every 
Saturpay, by BALLOU, 

Corner of Tremont and Bromfeid Sts., Boston. 

Acents:—S. French, 121 Nassan Street, New 
York; A. Winch 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; Hen- 
ry Taylor, 111 Baltimore Street, Baltimore; A. C. Bagley, 
corner of 4th and Sycamore Streets, Cincinnati; J. A. 
Royse, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit; E. K. Woodward, 


corner of 4th and Chesnut Streets, St. Louis; Mellen & 
Co., 4 Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois; Samuel Ringgold, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


BALLOU'S PICTURIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
six months, so that each advertisement (all being plac 
on the inside of the paper), becomes a permanent card of sm, ee {) ; 
advertiser's business for years to come. | 
Teams ror Apvenrisine.— Fifty cents per line, in 
all cases, without regard to length or the continuance of => — = ; 
the same. Terms, cash on receipt of the advertisement.  ——— = = Ss 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


THE MEHARI CAMELS. 
deal of interest is felt in the 
5 the “ desert ship ” of the Ori- 


A 


tribe of Touareg, the scourge of the 
caravans of the desert whom 
they habitually plunder. The Me- 
han is much lighter in form than 
the common camel. He he ele- 
tears of the lie, and 

Felly of the hare. His eyes are tack 
and prominent, his lips and firm, 
and completely his teeth. 
His hump is small, his tail short. His 
legs are not lange but muscular. The 
hair is tawny color, sometimes white 
and always fine. The Mehara s 

thirst and hunger admirably. In au- 
tamn they only drink twice a month, 
and in summer once in every five days. 
They are highly prized by the tribe 
who breed and employ them. If we 
remember rightly, there are we 
mens belonging to the Natural Histo- 
ry Society in Paris. The saddle and 
bridle represented in two of our engrav- 
ings, are drawn from the objects them- 
selves. The rider mounts while the 
animal is knecling, and sits like a lady. 
The camel forms the priacipal wealth 
of the Arabs. Without it the deserts 
of the East would be impassable, as the 
camel is the only animal le of living for days without drink- 
ing in those arid wastes. peculiar stracture of its stomach 
gives it the power of laying in at one time a sufficient stock of 
water to ce for a long journey. The Rev. J. H. Pollen re- 
lates some interesting anecdotes respecting this animal, from 
which we select the following. “The temper of the camel is in 
general not very amiable. 

to the last degree. Of this latter quality, curious tales are told. 
One, which was fully believed by the Arab that narrated it to me, 
was as follows: A certain camel driver had bitterly insulted, 
that is, thrashed, the animal under his change. The camel show- 
ed a disposition to resent, but the driver, knowing from the ex- 


It is unwilling, jealous and revengeful | 


SADDLE OF THE MEHARI CAMEL. 


pression of its eye what was passing within, kept on the alert for 
several days. One night he had retired for ty inside of his 
tent, leaving his striped abbaya or cloak spread over the wooden 
saddle of the camel outside the tent. During the night he heard 
the camel approach the object, and after satisfying himself by 
smell or otherwise that it was his master’s cloak, and believing 
that the said master was asleep beneath it, he laid down and rolled 
backwards and forwards over the cloak, evidently much gratified 
by the cracking and smashing of the saddle under his weight, and 
fully persuaded that the bones of his master were broken to 


pieces. After a time he rose, contemplated with content- 
ment the disordered mass, still covensd, by the , and retired. 


: 


Next morning, at the usual hour of 
loading, the master who had from the 
interior of the tent heard this 


horse would have made very light of it. 
All the riders had to dismount, and 
the laden animals made the bare rocky 
solitudes ring to the continual and most 
savage growls with which they vented 
their displeasure. It is well on these 
occasions to keep out of the reach of 
their long necks, which they stretch out 
and bring their teeth in dangerous 
proximity to the arm and side of any 
one but their master.” They can tray. 
el from twenty-four to sixty with- 
out rest, and with no other food than 
what they can crop from the thorny 
* bushes in the desert, or an occasional 
handful of: barley given by the drivers, 
When the camel rises, he does so by a 
sidden straightening of his hind legs, 
so that if the rider is unprepared he is 
projected with considerable velocity 


over the animal’s ears. t motion 
is a rack—two legs moving on a side. 
Mr. Pollen says they are fond of kneel- 

ind the ring of 


ing at night just 
Arabs, who squat round the fire, and 
they stretch their heads over their mas- 
ters’ shoulders, to snuff ap the heat and 
smoke which seems to content them 
vastly. The Grand Duke of Tuscany 
it is well known employs a large num- 
ber of these camels upon his estates, 
We have rarely presented a page of a 
more truly oriental character than the one now before the reader ; 
it has an air of the desert, smacks strongly of long caravans, that 
cross and re-cross those Eastern land-seas and is very truthful in 
detail. One cannot look upon the saddle and harness of the 
camel, after reading Bayard Taylor’s admirable and spirited ac- 
count of personal observations in the East, without experienci 

a longing to be at least for once thus mounted and surrounded, 
for once to experience the dreamy characteristics of Araby and 
thus recall the dreams of boyhood over tales and legends of this 
romantic land. Those who have travelled in the East never for- 
get its influences. Lamartine thought that one could never un- 
derstand the philosophy of history till he had ridden a camel. 
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CAMELS BRIDLE. 


